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LYRICS OF PERICLES. 


ODE TO NEPTUNE. 
Gop of the steed and the spear and the Ocean, 
Speed thou our barks o’er the wandering foam ; 
Steer us by reef, and by headland and island, 
Outward and onward, and inward and home ; 
Hail to thee, Neptune ! great Neptune, all 
hail! 


Shaker of Earth and upheaver of Water, 

Father of Triton and brother of Jove, 

Thou at whose bidding Trey rose as a palm- 
tree, 

Under whose branches her warriors strove, 

Hail to thee, Neptune! great Neptune, all 
hail! 


Saturn begat thee, and Saturn devoured thee, 

But to restore thee to mystical birth ; 

Neptune some style thee, some call thee 
Poseidon, 

Many thy names as the races of Earth: 

Hail to thee, Neptune! great Neptune, all 
hail! 


Deep in the sea lies thy palace at Ange, 
Whence thou arisest to ride on the wave, 
Yoking thy golden-maned, brazen -hoofed 
coursers, 
Mighty to ruin, but powerful to save ; 
Hail . thee, Neptune! great Neptune, all 
ail! 


Clouds as thou biddest them gather and scat- 
ter, 

Come at thy whisper and fly at thy nod; 

Look then on us that bow down at thine altars, 

King of the Ocean, the mariners’ god! 

Hail to thee, Neptune! great Neptune, all 
hail ! 





THE DREAM OF PERICLES, 
I am called, so thou would’st know, 
Dian of the silver bow ; 
And, while slumber seals thine eyne, 
Bid thee list the voice divine: 
Seek out mine Ephesian shrine ; 
And, before mine altar set, 
When my maiden priests are met, 
Tell them all that happed to thee, — 
How Thaisa died at sea, 
Tell, —and leave the rest to me. 
Dream-like then thy woes shall seem ; 
So arise, and heed the dream ! 





THANKSGIVING ODE, 

Enthroned upon a silver beam 

Of perfect light, 
Our lady reigns as doth beseem 

The queen of night! 

Whate’er thy pastime is, 

Dian or Artemis, — 
Whether as huntress fair and free, 
With strong limbs bared in symmetry, 
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On sylvan heights the chase thou followest, — 
Or veiled, and cold, and pure, 

Distillest moonlight for the thirsting flowers, 
Receive this hymn of ours, 

Offered to thee, our sorrow’s royal cure, 
In that thou pitiest ! 


To thee the grace, white friend of men, 
For life restored, 
And wife and daughter given again 
To sire and lord; 
To thee the glory is, 
Dian and Artemis ! 
Reigning a goddess chrysolite, 
Encentred in thy palace-light, 
Through thy fair moon the tides thou gov- 
ernest ; 
And from thy radiant throne, 
All woman, bending to our passionate prayer, 
Hast sent some spirit rare, 
To give us back our jewels for our own, 
Plucked from the spoiler’s breast. 
October, 1883. HERMAN MERIVALE, 
Spectator. 


POETS, AND POETS. 


I KNEW a poet, — one with eyes of laughter, 
A face like a sun-smile, eager as a boy, 
Singing as the birds sing, trusting the Here- 
after : 
I knew a poet, and his name was Joy! 


I knew a poet, who had eyes for beauty, 
Piercing the cloud-mists, reaching over 
Death, 
Sounding the world’s song, like a hymn of 


uty: 
I knew a poet, and his name was Faith! 


One there was also, gentle as a woman, 
Walking the sunless alleys of the city, — 

One all-compassionate, eloquently human ; 
I knew a poet, and his name was Pity! 


But these with their loveless tissue of fair 
weaving, 
These with the joyless musical refrain ; 
These letting life go, blind and unbelieving ; 
These looking earthward only, and in vain ; 


These that have lain in the poppy flowers 
waving, 
Grown where the fields turn wilderness and 


are ; 
These with the look-back, and the _ lotus- 
craving 
These with the thin, self-echo of despair ; 


These ever straining after days that were not, 
These with their reckless abandonment of 
youth ; 
These that restrain not, wonder not, revere 
not,— 
These are no poets, or there is no truth, 





Spectator. RENNELL RopDD. 











THE NEW-BIRTH OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE NEW-BIRTH OF CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. 

WHATEVER greatness the nineteenth 
century may claim will appear, on closely 
considering the state of the case, to arise 
from this, that it is a new beginning of 
the ages of faith. A thing most strange, 
yet undeniable! To the average specta- 
tor it may, indeed, seem otherwise; an 
age of revolution and despair, of unbelief 
and the most resolved pyrrhonism, would 
be his account of the times we live in; 
and I can hear him exclaim, “ What has 
this century in common with the fourth, 
the twelfth, or even the. seventeenth, in 
which men submitted to a creed as though 
heaven-descended, and looked upon cer- 
tain of their fellow-mortals as messengers 
from the Infinite?” But not in this wise 
have more competent judges spoken. 
Take that sagacious man, Mr. Herbert 
Spencer, who will not, in a matter like the 
present, be suspected of bias, and listen 
to a remark of his in a popular book on 
the study of sociology. “It is,” he de- 
clares, “‘one of our satisfactory social 
traits, exhibited in a degree never before 
paralleled, that along with a mental prog- 
ress which brings about considerable 
changes, there is a devotion of thought 
and energy to the maintenance of exist- 
ing arrangements, and creeds, and senti- 
ments — an energy sufficient even to rein- 
vigorate some of the old forms and beliefs 
that were decaying.”* It hardly needs 
the slight touch of irony, or a glance at 
the context, to convince ourselves that 
among “the old forms and beliefs ” that 
to Mr. Spencer seemed verging towards 
extinction, we may reckon dogmatic 
Christianity. But that which was. dying 
has revived again. In the fine imagery 
of one of our most thoughtful writers, the 
nineteenth century has been “a second 
spring,” carrying in its bosom a harvest 
of fruitfulness for seeds in which a hun- 
dred years ago there was little sign of life. 
Ours may be an era of revolutions; but, 
in perhaps equal degree, it has brought 
forth the counter-movements disparaged 
by unfriendly critics as reaction, or a mere 


* The Study of Sociology, 4th edition, chap. xvi., p. 
395; and see the chapter fassim. 
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backwater of the advancing stream, — 
whilst they are, undoubtedly, a revival of 
energies long dormant, and of elements 
once declared to be spent. Christianity 
has lost its thousands and tens of thou- 
sands in all the Churches; but in the 
adherents left to it there is a conscious 
loyalty, a courage and enthusiasm, a sin- 
cerity of religious fervor unknown to the 
eighteenth century, and more than rival- 
ling what was noblest in the days of un- 
ceasing polemics and crusades for an 
article of faith. It may well be that there 
are more sincere Christians at this mo- 
ment than ever before; and that not in 
absolute but in relatively proportioned 
numbers has the ancient religion lost 
ground, But here, too, a characteristic 
of our time reveals itself. 

For the contest is no longer, as in the 
days of Voltaire, Hume, and Diderot, 
between belief and unbelief. If a man 
was not a Christian then, he was nothing: 
he could be nothing, since Christianity 
was the only religion known to him. But 
now a fresh religion has come to light; 
over against the old faith stands the new. 
So soon as he quits the tradition of his 
fathers, a modern unbeliever will find 
himself on the threshold of a temple into 
which multitudes, holding the same creed 
and worshipping the same ideal, are ready 
to welcome him. Atheism, Agnosticism, 
pantheism, as now interpreted, have the 
closest affinities ; they are sects in a new 
religion, whose fundamental tenets they 
severally admit. The title of Mr. Spen- 
cer’s creed may vary according as the 
temperament of Mr. Tyndall differs from 
that of Mr. Bain or of the late Mr. Stuart 
Mill. But in all these writers we perceive 
an agreement that far transcends their 
differences ; if they dispute, it is because, 
in arriving at an identical synthesis, they 
have come by slightly diverging paths, 
and now stand at opposite points of the 
same prospect. Put them to the test by 
asking, ¢.g, how they view the problems 
of life, consciousness, morality, or the 
notion of a personal God, and their an- 
swers will differ in shape, but not at all 
in substance. Moreover, to the tradi- 
tional theory they will oppose a counter- 
theory, as sharply defined, as uncompro- 
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mising, as unmistakable. On these things 
the century of Voltaire did not know what 
to believe; it revolted from Christianity 
in the name of the unknown. But Mr. 
Spencer puts aside revelation in the name 
of the unknowable. And, though a sylla- 
ble or two seem all the difference, it is 
everything. It betokens that mere unbe- 
lief has had its day. 

But, in yet more striking contrast to 
the age of our grandfathers, Christians 
have aroused themselves from sleep, and, 
upon all sides, are endeavoring to prove 
that the revelation they believe in is a 
truth of history; that it is no fiction, as 
the old critics of Tiibingen imagined, but 
the one certain fact of alltime. Its con- 
tents, or doctrinal teaching, are now stud- 
ied with a consideration so searching and 
reverent, that we may fairly attribute to 
the nineteenth century a republication of 
the gospel such as has not been since the 
birth of medizval Christendom. This 
will appear in a most attractive clearness 
if we consider how the life of Christ, 
which is the sum and substance of Chris- 
tian teaching, has absorbed into itself the 
theology of our time; how it is told over 


again in the pulpit and the press, with 
astonishing freshness, originality, and 


critical power. To me there is something 
marvellous, as though a miracle of the 
Highest, in that reverence which sur- 
rounds the person of Christ, even on the 
part of unbelievers; so that he, unless 
by openly depraved writers, is neither 
criticised nor rudely handled, but is held 
to sit enthroned in his own calmness 
above the disputes of men. In this, too, 
there is a change, as if the eyes and 
speech once profanely bold were feeling 
the charm of Christianity, learning, as 
they needs must, what his disciples have 
to tell concerning the Master of masters. 

Thus, in the one camp as in the other, 
indifference and formalism have given 
way, to a degree beyond calculation, in 
the presence of growing earnestness. 
The great contending views are become 
religious is so far as they appeal to the 
feelings and the imagination; so far as 
the ideal synthesis, whether of old or new, 
calls for love, reverence, and passionate 
adhesion. But they are, at the same time, 
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philosophies that appeal, in the last re- 
sort, not to feeling but to intellect. Ag- 
nosticism itself holds that we know 
enough to know what things cannot be 
true. They are philosophies to be built 
up, line upon line and precept upon pre- 
cept, by an intellectual method, analytical 
and demonstrative. The tendencies that 
have wrought these creeds are driving 
men upon finding grounds for them, upon 
establishing a metaphysics of life and 
thought in accordance with what they 
believe and as a justification of it. Mr. 
Herbert Spencer (to insist on a name in 
many ways typical), inheriting a bias to- 
wards one religious creed, works it out, 
in his “ First Principles,” as a metaphys- 
ics of evolution and the unknowable. 
And Cardinal Newman, ardently attached 
to the most absolute of Mr. Spencer’s 
“decaying beliefs,” cannot rest satisfied 
until he has given a reason for believing, 
in an “Essay on Development” and a 
“Grammar of Assent.” Neither would 
imagine that his perfect confidence in 
what he holds has absolved him from the 
duty of exhibiting it in the daylight of 
reason. In both we see an anxious de- 
sire to defend the faith that is in them, by 
evolving a mental scheme of things to 
which that faith shall be the crown and 
complement. Faith may, in a certain 
sense, anticipate what we call reason, as 
in the enthusiastic workings of the imag- 
ination, and in the direct experience of 
conscience. But philosophy comes in its 
turn; and in proportion as the faith is 
sincere the philosophy will be fearless. 

It should not, therefore, surprise us if 
faith begets philosophy. Herein is no in- 
congruous mixture of things opposite, nor 
the disappearance of dogma in rational- 
ism, but an inevitable consequence of all 
belief, which, addressing itself to the con- 
science, naturally leads to a corresponding 
activity in the reason, or to the analysis 
by deliberate investigation of what has 
been presented asa living truth to the 
whole man. In the history of religion, 
philosophy sooner or later must make an 
entrance; and the faithful are found rea- 
soning simply because they believe. They 
do not reason to overthrow their creed, 
but more fully to comprehend it. Doubt 
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has become impossible to them; and what 
they seek is to learn more and more of 
the doctrine that, by lifting it into ideal 
regions, has reconciled them with life; 
they seek to demonstrate —as one reli- 
gion, the modern, states it—that “all 
things are according to necessary law;” 
or, as of old time was declared, that “all 
things happen according to God’s will, 
appointing or permitting them.” To hold 
such doctrines true is to be convinced that 
reason, had it sufficient light, could show 
their truth; that, furnished even as it is, 
it can establish the foundations, or neces- 
sary postulates, of a creed, and can never 
be in opposition tothem. What I believe 
I cannot but suppose to be in itself de- 
monstrable ; and if I am a fervent believer, 
I shall naturally look about for the demon- 
stration. Such, I repeat, is the instinct 
that prompts one great master to indite 
his “ First Principles,” and another his 
“Grammar of Assent.” Nor was it a 


different instinct that led to a vaster en- 

terprise than either, — the “ Summa The- 

ologica” of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Returning, then, to the point from 


which I set out, it is evident that if, in 
the nineteenth century, faith be a mighty 
power and men have enthusiastic feelings 
about the old religion as well as the new, 
we may expect a revived interest in meta- 
physics, or the discussion of the ultimate 
necessary principles of life and being. 
Most suggestive, indeed, it is that meta- 
physics displayed so little energy in the 
century of unbelief; like faith, and with 
faith, it was dead and buried; for Kant 
belonged in spirit to a later epoch, and in 
the first pages of his philosophy a new 
beginning of religious earnestness dawns 
upon us. It is impossible that an irreli- 
gious time should be deep in metaphysics. 
“What is truth? said jesting Pilate, and 
stayed not for an answer.” He did not 


care to stay, because he neither believed. 


nor disbelieved passionately. And who, 
without allegiance to something that seems 
worth believing, or the hope of attaining 
it, can weary himself with the algebra of 
being, or trouble about formule to which 
there is no corresponding reality that has 
taken him by the heart? But in the world 
of to-day enthusiasm, though tinged with 
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melancholy, is not wanting ; and the most 
fervent among the initiated are to be found 
also in the haunts of men, analyzing and 
demonstrating with the weapons of calin 
reason, with experiment, induction, and 
deduction on the largest scale. Chris- 
tians, for example, holding as they do a 
mysterious creed, might seem exempt 
from the duty of philosophizing, or unable 
to employ the canons of a mundane and 
unbaptized logic. And yet it is otherwise. 
Carefully distinguishing between such ar- 
ticles of their faith as are beyond the 
reach of argument, and much else that is 
bound up with these high truths, they 
hold that the grounds of their belief are 
capable of strict examination and should 
be examined. Not more, again, but still 
not less, do those philosophize that say 
they hold no creed and are free from 
the obligation of defending any. But, 
certainly, their mind assents to an ideal 
synthesis, though its outlines be here and 
there broken by shadow ; and, captivated 
as they are by its imagined grandeur, they 
must be intent on proving that it is not 
such stuff as dreams are made of, but a 
vast, unspeakable reality. So that the 
future of mankind lies, like a prize in the 
arena, between contending philosophies, 
the one Christian, the other anti-Chris- 
tian. This I take to be a clear and com- 
plete account of them. As when I say 
Christianity, I mean the dogmatic beliefs 
expressed in the creeds, sacraments, and 
liturgy of an historical Church; so, when 
I speak of the modern philosophy far 
excellence, 1 am thinking of that all-em- 
bracing scheme according to which the 
Christian faith is objectively false, and 
subjectively an outworn superstition. No 
one will question that here is an opposi- 
tion as flagrant as it is irreconcilable. 
For the Christian, though he may allow 
one or other detail of modern philosophy, 
reduces all truth to a system of which the 
governing principle is the dogma of crea- 
tion, or, as we may term it, an objective 
dualism; but the anti-Christian, preserv- 
ing certain moral maxims from the ruined 
gospel, and finding in this or that word 
of Scripture a dim prophetic glance into 
realms now conquered by science, must, 
when his principles are brought down to 
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a single statement, deny creation and 
every real distinction between the uni- 
verse and its cause in favor of an abso- 
lute monism, call it by what name you 
please. Such are the contrasted philoso- 
phies I have in view. 

Let us inquire, then, whether a Chris- 
tian philosophy is extant; a system of 
thought not addressing the emotional part 
of our nature — of which alone the direct 
result is action — but purely speculative, 
intended to satisfy the reasoning faculty, 
and to set forth, in terms distinct and ra- 
tional, such a view of existence that Chris- 
tianity shall seem the development and 
not the contradiction of it. But first, a 
word to those —and their name is legion 
— in whose eyes Christianity, concerning 
itself essentially with practice or con- 
duct, is held to be independent of all 
metaphysics whatsoever. This, toa large 
number, seems evident. They hold, for 
example, with the Broad Church or Lib- 
eral Protestantism; or they are Unitari- 
ans; or they belong tothe societies which, 
in a more or less nebulous and dissolving 
condition, stretch outwards to the con- 
fines of the new religion; and so they 
tend more and more to coalesce with 
those for whom Christianity is a senti- 
ment embodied in mythological forms as 
beautiful as the Greek, and typifying the 
truths of life, as the great house of Jove 
and the Olympians typified nature. Many 
affirm, with Carlyle, that Christianity can 
never die, and with Goethe, that it is a 
height which mankind was destined to 
reach, and which, once attained, can never 
be lost again; but in so expressing them- 
selves, they mean that it is neither theis- 
tic, nor Agnostic, nor pantheistic; that it 
will consist with disbelief in a personal 
God; or, again, with nescience almost un- 
qualified of the end and nature of things ; 
or, finally, with the conviction that, phe- 
nomena being the manifestation of a Su- 
preme Power not really distinct from 
them, the received conception of a Creator 
and creation must be resolved into the 
merely apparent difference of the one and 
the many. But, if this be so, what is left 
of Christianity now that it cannot direct 
our relations with the Infinite? The an- 
swer will be that it must direct the rela- 
tions of man with man, and that these are 
the subject matter of conduct. Especially, 
it may be said, is Christianity adapted to 
soften the pain of existence; it has even 
been defined by Goethe as the religion of 
sorrow. But, profoundly true as it is, that 
Christianity has the secret of healing, of 
binding up the wounds of man and raising 
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him from his fallen estate, I must den 

that healing is possible without a knowl- 
edge of the properties of things, or that 
happiness can be given without light. 
Every morality is founded upon metaphys- 
ics, or is consistent with one definite view 
of the universe, and not with any other; 
the relations of man to man are deter- 
mined by the relations of all to their 
Maker. We cannot halve morality or di- 
vorce it from religion. For religion as- 
signs its duty to each member of the 
whole, by declaring how each is related to 
the whole; and if this be not morality, 
what is it? Neither can we sublimate the 
immense life of Christianity into one ab- 
stract principle of conduct, such as resig- 
nation. Since the question always re- 
mains — nor has Carlyle replied to it sat- 
isfactorily, with his everlasting yea and 
nay — on what grounds we are to be re- 
signed? and to declare this implies the 
whole theory of being. How, moreover, 
apart from metaphysics, shall we deal with 
the religion of redemption, which is the 
counterpart of the religion of sorrow, and 
must correspond in all its mysteries with 
objective truth? By carefully adding and 
subtracting, we may, indeed, arrive at a 
“sublimate of Christianity” (often, in 
this shape, corrosive enough) that shall be 
reconcilable with any system of thought, 
and with the blankest atheism. An easy, 
unprofitable chemistry! But in such a 
transformation, what can the Christian re- 
ligion be except one element, and not the 
controlling element either, in a synthesis 
quite different from that of the New Tes- 
tament? And yet we shall not have es- 
caped metaphysics; for whether an ele- 
ment or a creative principle, and though 
dissolved into the haziest sentiment, 
Christianity will imply, on the one side, a 
definite constitution of things objective ; 
on the other a mood corresponding to 
it. ‘Truly, as Emerson proclaims, man, 
though blinded by false systems, has 
ever 


Wrought in a sad sincerity, 
Himself from Truth he could not free. 


There is no truth apart from thought; 
no thought that will not give rise, on being 
scrutinized deeply, to an entire metaphys- 
ics. If in the Churches of the Reforma- 
tion traditional belief is losing its clear- 
ness, the reason is that a fresh belief is 
silently taking possession of them, and 
the fusion of the old elements with the 
new, though going forward rapidly, is not 
altogether accomplished. Their tradition 
| has lost its metaphysical basis, but they 
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are not yet distinctly committed to modern 
thought. That is why so many dislike in- 
quiry, which might show them in too clear 
a light, both whence they have wandered, 
and at what goal they must arrive. It has 
been well said, that the last stage of a 
decaying belief is when it becomes a sen- 
timent, when it shudders at the name of 
metaphysics, and will be anything that is 
graceful and tender so long as it is not 
called upon by rude, unfeeling intellect to 
justify its existence. But in vain; if we 
are to exist, we must prove that our ex- 
istence is necessary, is to some purpose, 
and not a mere obstacle to the advance of 
society. Whatever good there is in 
Christianity, considered as a sentiment, 
must be warranted by reason, and so find 
its place in metaphysics, or will turn out 
to be no good, but a delusion and a snare, 
and so condemned by metaphysics. 

But in the Churches of the Reformation 
there are multitudes for whom Christian- 
ity is still a dogmatic religion, formulated 
but not exhausted in catechisms, articles, 
creeds, and even councils, which lay 
down, though with the indistinctness of 
fragmentary teaching, a view of God and 
man that no Agnostic or atheist can 
frankly accept. In the long battle between 
naturalism and Christianity, it has come to 
pass that orthodox Protestants, as dwell- 
ing on the borderland of old and new, 
have been compelled to defend the outpost 
of tradition against men less Christian 
than themselves. The conflict in which 
Europe and America are involved has 
shown itself in Protestant countries as an 
intellectual movement; in Catholic as, on 
the whole, social and political. Hence it 
is Protestants, rather than Catholics, that 
have written apologies for Christianity, the 
innumerable evidences of its credibility 
and reasonableness that, beginning in the 
age of Locke, have gone on increasing in 
cogency, depth, and fervor to the present 
day. When we analyze their method and 
ask ourselves how they propose to defend 
religion, we find their roots always in a 
metaphysical system, however little they 
dwell upon the laws of thought, or the 
abstract problems of ontology. We may 
sum them up as undertaking a twofold 
enterprise, —an historical, and a meta- 
physical. The historical, with which at 
present I am not concerned, was to show 
that Christianity arose by miraculous in- 
tervention, and not by mere natural devel- 
opment. The metaphysical has been 
somewhat vaguely described as the con- 
struction of a natural theology, or of 
the argument from design. But, in fact, 
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it had a larger though unconscious scope, 
— the restoration of the whole Christian 
philosophy, overborne and sunk into dis- 
repute from the day that Luther revolted 
against St. Thomas Aquinas and Des- 
cartes dethroned Aristotle. An enter- 
prise of pith and moment, in which the 
most unexpected actors have engaged, 
bringing help and light from quarters 
where all seemed darkness. Interesting 
as it would be to trace that movement 
from its beginning toits present and most 
promising development as a metaphysics 
of theism and revelation, I can here but 
indicate a name or two that strike me as 
representative of its different stages. I 
said a name or two, but I meant three; 
Butler, Kant, and Hegel. An astonishing 
triumvirate! the reader may cry. Yes, 
they differed much from one another, and 
from the medizval Christian, but, without 
them, orthodox Protestants had fared ill 
in their conflict with the heathen. Let us 
consider them a little. What Butler did 
for Christian apologetics, I think, was 
this: in designing the “ Analogy,” he led 
the way towards a triple concord, though 
he did not establish it, between revelation 
and nature, between nature and reason, 
between reason and society. The princi- 
ple upon which he went was that religion 
must stand or fall with the metaphysics 
we assume. In saying that Christianity 
offered the same kind of problem to the 
intellect that theism offers, and, again, 
that the difficulties of theism lie in the 
nature of things and the limits of reason, 
he was demonstrating the need, at last, of 
a metaphysics in which it is acknowledged 
that the nature of things is infinitely mys- 
terious, and human reason at once consti- 
tuted and restrained by necessary laws of 
thought. But he started a problem that 
he did not solve. The “Analogy,” sa 
affecting in its embarrassed rhetoric, so 
austerely true, so profound and mournful, 
so conversant with the deep things of life, 
so convincing and so comfortless, has 
been after all but a lamp to show the 
great darkness that lay on Butler’s cen- 
tury and on the man himself. It has re- 
mained a two-edged sword and a choice 
of Hercules; to some justifying Hume’s 
Agnosticism, whilst to the many it has 
seemed a prophetic answer to Hume, 
But one thing it accomplished; it made 
an end of Deism. Butler undoubtedly 
proved that, whatever obscurities there 
may be in the problem of existence, a man 
who believes in a personal will as the 
cause of things, should find it easy to be- 
lieve in providence and revelation. Nay, 
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as the “ Analogy ” argued, he is bound to 
recognize Christianity as at once an 
answer to his needs and a justifying of 
the ways of God to man. A deep thinker 
is reported to have said: “I can under- 
stand atheism, and I can understand 
Christianity, which seems to me only 
wanting in proof; what I cannot under- 
stand is Deism —to believe in a God that 
has never spoken.” A sentence worthy 
of George Eliot, and a most striking 
motto, such as Butler might not have 
been unwilling to set on the title-page of 
his “ Analogy.” But it tells us to look 
backward as well as onward, to survey 
the prospect from end to end, and to 
measure the heights and depths that are 
disclosed in the primal problem, Is there 
a God? We shall know that when we 
have considered, in accordance with But- 
ler’s teaching, how far we can know the 
nature of things, and what are the limits 
of our thought. We must pass from the 
* Analogy” to the “ Critique of Reason,” 
pure and practical. 

The present age has witnessed a return 
to Kant, which, in spite of the grave peril 
that attends it, may have the happiest 
consequences among Protestants. I am 
aware that there have always been Kan- 
tians, no less than Hegelians, of the Left 
— nay, of the extreme Left —as well as 
of the Right. Nordo I revere Kant as 
“the master of those that know,” for mine 
is another master, more famous, and as 
deep in philosophy as ever Kant was. 
But I consider that, in the development 
of a modern Christian metaphysics, Kant 
has vs much the most conspicuous 
part. sserting, as he did, that “the 
thing in itself” is real, but unknowable, 
he might be taken to lay stress on its real- 
ity, and to indicate that, however incom- 
prehensible, it was no fiction. Again, in 
laying down his propositions synthetic a 
priori, it was his own opinion that he was 
not surrendering to Hume, but refuting 
him. For Kant surely believed that, be- 
cause they were a priori, they were true; 
not true, in the sense of adequately repre- 
senting the thing in itself, but true in the 
only sense conceivable, if our minds are 
limited. To say that the’ ego, the Kos- 
mos, and God, are ideals of the reason is 
not to deny them. When we turn from 
the “ Critique of Speculative Reason” to 
that of the practical, we observe that to 
Kant the ideals are absolutely real, and 
the ego finds God in conscience, and 
hears him in the categorical imperative. 
He cannot be comprehended; but there 
is a path by which we may come to him. 
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Remarkably enough, this was the method 
of Butler also, a metaphysics which for 
its account of God as personal, went back 
to conscience, and took its stand on an 
experience in which there was objective 
validity. Conscience has become, to use 
a significant phrase, the key of the posi- 
tion; and Butler and Kant in the eigh- 
teenth century, and Cardinal Newman, a 
disciple of Butler’s in the nineteenth, 
have contributed more than any others to 
make it so. But conscience, I say, has 
an objective validity, and its declarations 
are in their nature intuitions. The high- 
est, widest, most mysterious, and most 
certain of all synthetic propositions @ 
priori is the categorical imperative, out of 
which issues the moral law. If to Kant 
the incomprehensibility of God was one 
pole of the universe of thought, the moral 
law was undoubtedly the other; and, bya 
stroke of providence, the only passage of 
Kant’s that has passed into European lit- 
erature, and will, perhaps, survive his 
works, the one eloquent word it was given 
him to utter, is that wherein he declares 
what things are forever certain to him — 
the starry heavens above, and the law of 
God within, two revelations of the same 
everlasting reality. The harmony that 
Butler desired between nature and reason 
must be sought where alone it can be 
comprehended, in the conscience to which 
God speaks. A strange message to the 
eighteenth century, that felt no conviction 
of sin, nor dreamt that a judgment was 
coming upon it! We must surely pardon 
the coldness, the stoic pedantries, the too 
abstract indifference of the Kénigsberg 
philosopher, when we consider that in 
restoring the sovereignty of conscience, 
he was making a return to Christianity 
not only possible, but in a certain degree 
inevitable. So, indeed, it has proved: 
not for all that admit the doctrine of 
conscience, but for how many that are 
conscience-stricken! To these the cre- 
dentials of the gospel, though not de- 
monstrable as a conclusion in geometry, 
are at once overwhelming and tidings of 
great joy; they are humbled, repentant, 
and converted. Their ideal world has 
henceforth its starry heavens in which 
law and order reign; for the intuitions of 
morality are to them clear and unchang- 
ing, a revelation of things objective but 
within them, and a practical solution of 
the deepest problems in metaphysics. 
The conscience that was so dark in the 
“ Analogy” has here caught a glimpse of 
light — nay, has seen the morning break, 





as I said, and found a clue to all the seem- 
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ing disorder of the world in the concep- 
tion of eternal law and a living ideal of 
righteousness. This, too, may be called 
in the language of Kant, an antinomy; 
for it combines in the same intuition law 
and personality; but what then? Con- 
science reveals that our moral good con- 
. sists in this very union, in striving to 
identify ourselves with the law and the 
law with us; nor is it wonderful that the 
union which makes us perfect should ex- 
ist, objectively and eternally, in the nature 
of things, and the Cause of all be himself 
a living law, and an infinite, self-deter- 
mined conscience. The “ Critique of Prac- 
tical Reason” demonstrates what Butler 
had only recommended as consistent with 
our previous knowledge — or at least, not 
inconsistent with it — viz., that thereisa 
righteous God ; that he reveals himself in 
conscience; and that the spirit to which 
he reveals himself is immortal. But the 
word that solves all, when rightly under- 
stood, is intuition, and the correlative of 
intuition is law. 

Theism, then, was restored as in meta- 
physics reasonable, and in life an experi- 
ence, by the teaching of Kant when inter- 
preted upon these principles. Whatever 
commentaries might be written in an ad- 
verse sense, this way of taking him was 
neither impossible nor improbable. But 
something further was required. Kant, 
as a metaphysician, had gazed into the 
individual mind; of minds acting in con- 
cert or opposition, and of God as acting 
upon them, he had said but little; for it 
was not in his day that men deliberated 
upon social phenomena as they have done 
since. Tothe metaphysics of being must 
be added the philosophy of history. The 
laws that he had seen in the starry heav- 
ens were not yet traced out in the strata 
of our planet, still less in the growth of 
society. The conception of law had still 
something great to yield, and must be- 
come the theory of evolution —a vague 
but fruitful word, not void of meaning, 
nay rather, so vast in the breadth of its 
implications, so far-reaching in its conse- 
quences,,that for a long time it will seem 
to include such contradictory and per- 
plexed ideas as only an ever-increasing 
knowledge and a perpetual recurrence to 
the intuitions from which we set out, can 
reconcile or discriminate. But evolution 
is an indispensable notion in future meta- 
physics; for it is the notion of law ap- 
plied to life. Now as Kant was the leader 
in testifying to the scientific worth of 
conscience, as he taught modern Europe 
where it may discover the hidden but infi- 
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nite power for which it is seeking, as he, 
more than any man of his contemporaries, 
demonstrated that the voice of duty is an 
echo of the voice of God; so, to the 
astonishment of Christians, it will appear 
that Hegel, though not the stoic, not the 
lofty-minded man that his predecessor 
was, has taught the nineteenth century to 
read a divine meaning in history, and to 
mark the footsteps of Providence where 
they had been all too dimly discerned. 
Again, if I pay this tribute to Hegel, it 
must not be supposed that I am praising 
the axioms of his philosophy, or allowing 
in more than a limited, though a very real, 
sense that he was the Prometheus that 
stole this new fire from heaven. His age 
was busy with the problem, and historical 
and critical investigations were tending 
in one direction; but among philosophers 
Hegel was the first to utter a magic for- 
mula that has since, in the writings of 
Comte and Spencer, of Wallace, Darwin, 
and Mivart, been eloquently and with 
infinite illustration commended to the 
times. Hegelianism must be looked upon 
as essentially a creed of evolution; I do 
not say the true creed. But it was the 
idea, not the philosophy in detail, that 
wrought so powerfully. Demonstrations 
of the Christian religion, hitherto con- 
structed as for a jury of twelve aldermen 
of the city of London, at once took a wider 
sweep; and a notion that in the hands of 
Lessing had seemed brilliant but unfruit- 
ful, the gradual education of mankind 
under a guiding Providence, might now 
be counted a scientific acquisition, as ex- 
pressing a law to which not man alone, 
but all created being, is subject. Religion 
was seen to be a reality, living, progres- 
sive, and universal ; for the medium of its 
growth was the spirit wherein it had been 
revealed, and from conscience to history 
was now but a step. Nay, more; as in 
conscience the “Critique of Practical 
Reason” had discovered the meeting- 
place of God and man, so in the social 
organism did Hegel point out the indis- 
pensable means of cherishing and refining 
the initial perceptions of religion. Indi- 
viduals, acting and reacting upon each 
other in the same human family, revealed 
to every age the divine ideal. But how 
easy to conclude that, if this be so, the 
human family is a universal Church! We 
must limit the notion of progress, too em- 
phatic in Hegel’s philosophy, by the 
opposite but equally well-founded notion 
of decay and retrogression, for Hegel 
was an optimist of a most decided color. 
Nor can we admit his universal Church 
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without explanations and conditions sav- 
ing the dignity of the Christian faith, as 
the only unmixed and divinely intended 
form of religion. But upon this I need 
not insist. For my point is that Hegel’s 
theory of evolution, whether true or false, 


has in fact given Christianity an enor-; 


mous advantage, by associating it with 
the advance of mankind in every good, 
and planting it firmly on the foundations 
of history. The least promising of the 
concords that Butler demanded, the har- 
mony between reason and society, is 
shown to be all one with an acceptance by 
society of the gospel. That Hegel meant 
this I do not say, nor is it any part of my 
argument; but that he has struck upon 
the word that makes such a demonstra- 
tion possible will be denied by none to 
whom the history of thought is familiar. 
Thus a world of strange influences, act- 
ing upon the cruder natural theology of 
Paley and the “ Bridgewater Treatises,” 
may be summed up in the names of Kant 
and Hegel. The number among Protes- 
tants is not smal!, though neither is it a 
majority nor like to be, to whom Kant’s 
“ Critique ” remains a demonstration of 
God in conscience, and Hegel’s theory of 
evolution a brilliant argument for the need 
of the Christian revelation when it came, 
and its progressive development as the 
living truth “ even to the consummation of 
the age.” Such men are, before all things, 
Christian; but they demand a philosophy 
that shall deal with human nature as it is 
shown in history, and shall represent it 
more worthily than the school of common 
sense and every-day prose. A remarka- 
ble succession of champions have come 
forward not in one country nor from one 
Church to defend Christianity, votaries of 
natural science, historians, theologians, 
and (to insist on the point I am at pres- 
ent urging) metaphysicians, who though 
not of the first rank, must be acknowl- 
edged as standing foremost in the second. 
In all of them the influence of Kant is 
visible; but they have steadily subordi- 
nated his theorems to the principles of 
revelation; not, of course, founding their 
philosophy on their creed as a conclusion 
from it, but interpreting the statements of 
Kant in what I may call an Aristotelian 
sense, and harmonizing the “ Critique of 
Pure Reason” with Scripture theism. 
Under the perplexed lines of Kantianism 
they read Aristotle as in a palimpsest. 
They do not agree with the master of 
Balliol, accomplished though he be in 
Hellenic and German metaphysics, that 
Aristotle could not have understood the 


| propositions synthetic a friori.* To 
'them it appears that Kant and Aristotle 
differ in depth rather than meaning; 
when the Greek tells us of axioms fer se 
nota, it is thought that he intended the 
synthetic and evident principles which in 
our day we call intuitions and make the 
starting-point of all reasoning. The re- 
turn to Kant in Germany, of which 
Lange’s “ History of Materialism ” offers 
a brilliant though dangerous example, is 
not more unmistakable than the gradual 
resumption by the Stagyrite of his author- 
ity, too long denied in the interests of the 
Reformation, and usurped by new-comers 
in whom there was more force than wis- 
dom. I do not imagine, indeed, that 
Aristotle has come back like the Bour- 
bons, under the stainless white flag, of 
medieval times when he was “the phil- 
osopher,”’ and even Plato kept silence 
before him. Aristotle must temper his 
monarchy with constitutional or demo- 
cratic limitations, he must rule, as he re- 
marks of the will and the passions, not as 
a tyrant, but as a politic controller of 
forces that he cannot suppress. But, 
granting this, it is in a high degree sig- 
nificant that the nineteenth century is 
undoing the work of the last three hun- 
dred years, so far as it has been a work of 
revolt, disorder, and separation among 
Christian philosophers. Returning to 
Aristotle through Kant, or, from another 
point of view, interpreting Kant by Aris- 
totle, we are suddenly raised to a height 
of contemplation where the entire aspect 
of Christian development is changed, and 
the question forces itself upon us whether 
we need seek, in the disjecta membra of 
modern systems, the metaphysics of the- 
istic evolution which is at once to justify 
tradition and lead up to it. In a word, 
has there not ever been a Christian meta- 
physics, borrowing neither from Kant nor 
Hegel, and exposing us to the risk neither 
of pyrrbonism nor pantheism ? 

Such a thought, occurring, I dare say, 
to few Protestants, will strike again and 
again on the Catholic student as he reads, 
among orthodox theologians, the works 
of Luthardt, Delitzsch, Tholuck, and the 
renowned Julius Miiller; among philoso- 
phers, those of Lotze, Kuno Fischer, and, 
perhaps more than all, of Ulrici. He 
cannot but observe that between their 
thought and his the affinities are as genu- 
ine as they are numerous; and it aston- 
ishes him that in the deep central truths 


* See Jowett’s Plato, 2nd edition, vol. iv., p. 273, 





Introduction to ** Theztetus.” 
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of the Trinity, incarnation, grace, sin, and 
redemption, they have so little, from the 
Catholic standing-ground, to amend or 
alter. Lutherans and Calvinists they may 
be, in the catalogue; but their inherited 
beliefs have been so tempered, the princi- 
ples of sound scholastic reasoning have 
been so well applied, that, except for some 
venturesome speculations and obscurities, 
which, in a science of this extent must be 
anticipated, they might seem to have 
learnt theology at Rome or Mayence. To 
such a pass have things come in this nine- 
teenth century ; such are the miracles that 
earnest Christian thought can achieve; so 
that currents which seemed to be flowing 
in opposed directions are at length beheld 
uniting their separate streams, and min- 
gling in the same channel. 

For Protestantism being a compromise, 
it could not well have made an end of 
Christian principles when it broke away 
from Rome. That its main necessary 
scope is adverse to Christianity will con- 
sist with the retention by many of tradi- 
tional truths in their old setting, that is to 
say, combined with an indistinct, but real 
perception of the gospel teaching as a 
whole. Out of that dim perception, kept 
alive in the hearts of a few, and strength- 
ened under the influence of pietistic Lu- 
theranism in Germany, of Evangelical 
High Churchism (a Kantian antinomy, 
contradictory yet true) in England, have 
the revived Christian zeal and more defi- 
nite Christian theology that we see around 
us issued. A movement, steady and un- 
interrupted since the French Revolution, 
bas been in progress (or regress, accord- 
ing to its opponents) towards the long- 
forgotten medizval systems. Three “ mo- 
ments,” as a German would style them, 
may be discerned in that progress; and 
they follow one another in natural succes- 
sion, — the theological, the sacramental, 
and the metaphysical. For the study of 
theology had never quite fallen extinct in 
non-Catholic seats of learning, though it 
sank more and more to a dismal antiqua- 
rian dilettantism, and an exegesis of the 
most meagre kind. Nothing buta French 
Revolution could have frightened it into 
more active existence, or proved that Ox- 
ford, Halle, and Berlin had still some 
appreciation of the Christian past. Soon 
the change from an unconscious to a con- 
scious belief in revelation brought in its 
train a revival of sacraments and symbol- 





ism; all over northern Europe we began | 
to hear of Christian architecture, music, | 
and poetry, as the outward exhibition of | 
revealed truth. Tractarianism has devel- | 


oped into Ritualism, not always without 
loss to the grave thoughtfulness that 
marked its beginning. But neither ritual 
nor dogma can protect Christianity from 
the assaults of a new religion, whose 
dogma is equally dogmatic, and wherein 
there will be no lack of zsthetic attrac- 
tiveness whilst the age brings forth poets 
that are pantheists and naturalism finds 
expression in painting and music. Meta- 
physics alone can cope with the system 
that directly calls in question not only the 
revealed doctrines, but theism and super- 
naturalism altogether. Belief in revela- 
tion has been undermined in so many, by 
a suspicion — for they could not prove, it 
was only that they had been told — that 
the one true system of metaphysics, the 
scheme of thought into which all sciences 
may be ultimately resolved, admits neither 
a personal God, nor an immortal ego, nor 
any fundamental distinction between duty 
and interest, nor free will by which to 
determine our lives. How many are crav- 
ing to believe in God, if they can but be 
sure that there isaGod? But they never 
will believe in a mythology, in the dog- 
matic ritualism beneath which there lies 
no reality for metaphysicians to handle. 
The demand on all sides is for grounds of 
religion that can be verified; and, unless 
such grounds are discoverable, faith will 
cease to be a power in human society ; or 
rather, as I have said, one kind of faith 
will make room for another. But religion 
without metaphysics is vain, except as a 
fading, ephemeral sentiment, cultivated by 
those to whom history and experience are 
a dumb show. We cannot believe in a 
mythology. There is something in us that 
despises poetry when it is mere poetry 
and symbolizes no fact. Reverend and 
beautiful are those tokens from the world 
of matter in which truth, not adequately 
to be expressed, is conveyed as by secret 
whispers to the heart; but their office is 
done, and they become pitiful relics of 
superstition, not exquisite any more, nor 
holy, when their meaning is discovered to 
be a fiction, and themselves the poetry of 
an earlier age not conversant with the 
nature of things. Say that Christianity 
is in such sense a revelation that its 
credentials may not be searched into, and 
you will have granted that it is, in Von 
Hartmann’s language, “the third stage of 
the world-illusion.” But insist, as you 
reasonably may, that the old religion and 
the new experimental sciences are point- 
ing in the same direction, and that a self- 
authenticating metaphysics is possible — 
nay, is coming to light —in which knowl- 
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edge and wisdom are reconciled, and you 
will have helped the world to perceive 
that evolution is one thing and revolution 
another; that the ideal and the real are 
no more destructive of each other than 
matter and spirit; and that the Christian- 
ity which a little philosophy destroyed, a 
great dealis ableto restore. This is what 
the German return to Aristotle may do 
for us. The central point of European 
thought, the golden milestone whence and 
whither all roads are leading, may prove 
to be the statue of that greatest man of 
science in the classic world, who has ful- 
filled for the Christian religion the func- 
tion of understanding, and is still its mas- 
ter in logic and psychology. He is the 
meeting-place of old and new. 

And now it is time that I spoke of that 
other current, which appears on viewing 
it to be the main stream of Christian 
philosophy, that unbroken, but widely 
disregarded tradition which is once more 
making its influence felt in southern 
Europe, and should sooner or later win 
recognition from orthodox Protestants 
everywhere, if they would be Christians 
still. For more than sixteen centuries a 
metaphysics which we may define as the 
combination of Aristotle and Plato in a 
higher synthesis has been taught, though 
not always profoundly interpreted, in 
schools where loyal tradition abounded, 
rather than scientific originality. The 
deepest thinkers in the early Christian 
Church were Origen and St. Augustine; 
but the latter has exercised an incompa- 
rably more powerful influence on succeed- 
ing ages. St. Augustine was, indeed, an 
admirer of Neo-Platonism, finding in it 
Plato the mystic, rather than Socrates the 
disputant and inventor of logic. But he 
was likewise a Christian saint, and could 
criticise Neo-Platonism; and he had been 
trained in the logical forms of Aristo- 
telianism, which then, as now, were in- 
cluded in a liberal education. Forming, 
as he did, the mind of Latin Christianity 
during a thousand years, he was no hin- 
drance to the study, the admiration, or the 
reception of Aristotle, as the most perfect 
of philosophers, when the Stagyrite be- 
came known, in the twelfth century, to 
the Universities of Paris and Cologne. 
Plato was not denied, though Aristotle 
held the sceptre among thinkers; and 
Augustine may be looked upon as com- 
pleting medizval philosophy on its ideal 
side. An age so fertile in speculation, so 
childlike and daring and subtle, was well 
adapted to search out the agreement be- 
tween a revelation it unhesitatingly ac- 





cepted and a philosophy which has, in 
fact, a deep and true affinity with what is 
human in the writings of St. Paul and St, 
John. I donot pretend that the Middle 
Ages were acquainted with the rise and 
growth of Greek philosophy, or could 
have entered into the limitations of Greek 
thought. Far from it indeed. To be 
critical in the modern sense demands a 
knowledge of historic and pre-historic 
humanity which only the last hundred 
years have put within our grasp. But 
the medizval refraction of Platonism and 
Aristotelianism would be unfairly de- 
scribed were we to call it a distortion. In 
the main it was correct — nay, astonish- 
ingly close to the spirit of its original; it 
seized the distinction between the domus 
Socratica and the opposing brood of De- 
mocritus and Epicurus, between the atom- 
ic-atheistic systems and the conception of 
a divine mind, which needed but the light 
of Christianity to prove it a personal God. 
Admitting all that can be urged against 
the identity of a medieval Catholic philos- 
ophy with concepts that Hellas was only 
beginning to formulate, we maintain that 
Christian theism, and not any other meta- 
physics whatsoever, is the outcome of 
those elementary guessings of Plato and 
Aristotle. The analogy is ever recurring, 
the transition easy, the spirit so much in 
harmony with Christian conceptions — I 
do not mean with the mysterious, but 
with the natural part of Christianity — 
that St. Paul addressing Plato among the 
Athenians of his day, might well have 
converted him, and Aristotle, listening to 
St. Thomas Aquinas, might have been a 
willing disciple. It has never been diffi- 
cult or dangerous for Christians to read 
Aristotle and Plato combined; separately, 
I confess, they may lead astray. But 
whenever the atomistic philosophy (which 
represents the other great schools of 
Hellas) asserts its influence, we feel that 
religion is in danger. A simple and de- 
cisive test that, in commenting upon the 
domus Socratica as Christian, the Middle 
Ages did well. More striking still is the 
return to Aristotle of which I have been 
speaking, on the part of Christian thinkers. 
The judgment of experienced Europe 
confirms the instinct of six hundred years 
ago. In details medizvalism may have 
erred, but the character and general bear- 
ing — nay, the innermost essence of Arist 
totle’s thought — was subtly indicated by 
his commentators of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, and more than all by him who 
among Christians deserves to be styled, 
like Averroes among Mahometans, the 
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great commentator — I mean St. Thomas 
Aquinas. 

In this name, so well known to Catholic 
metaphysicians, so dim and distant to the 


world at large, the strength and beauty | 


of medievalism as a system of thought 
are forever expressed. Aquinas is the 
thinker, as Dante is the poet of thirteenth- 
century Christendom; and the “ Para- 
diso” of Dante, which to Carlyle seemed 
inarticulate music, borrows its noblest 
rhythms and most lovely conceptions from 
that other poem, the “Summa Theologi- 
ca.” Or, employing a more suggestive 
comparison, as the modern world reads 
Aristotle with the eyes of Kant, so the 
medieval read him with those of the 
Angelic Doctor, as Catholics style St. 
Thomas. Others were as original, or 
more so; and one, Albertus Magnus of 
Cologne, possessed a knowledge of natu- 
ral science that in the “ Summa” we do 
not find; but none were so faithful to the 
spirit of Aristotle, or comprehended with 
so clear a glance the bearing of Christian 
doctrines on Christianity as a whole. His 
characteristic is balance, or the power of 
adjusting seemingly opposed statements 
so that they shall throw light upon each 
other; a power that might be termed 
artistic by the Greeks, and architectonic 
by Aristotle. It is the faculty of proving 
by systematizing; of winning a demon- 
stration by marshalling a number of theses 
in their metaphysical order; or of indi- 
cating the composition of thought in its 
relation to being. St. Thomas is a con- 
structive genius; he does not strike out 
original intuitions; whilst dealing with 
vast generalizations, he dwells chiefly on 
the nexus of the syllogism, and is ever 
inquiring how he may pass from end to 
end of a philosophy. He is not more of 
a mystic than every Catholic saint must 
needs be; neither is he drawn to special 
sciences like Roger Bacon or Albert the 
Great. He constructs a synthesis delib- 
erately, does not seize it intuitively and 
with passionate apprehension of all its 
means. Intellect, not will, is to him the 
heart of things and their essential foun- 
dation ; nor could he have seen much else 
than extravagance in the will-philosophy 
of Schopenhauer. Hence, too, whilst ad- 
mitting in other terms what moderns have 
studied so deeply, under the name of the 
unconscious — that is to say, the indelib- 
erate yet vital movements of intellect or 
instinct — he has not given it the promi- 
nence it seems to deserve. He is in- 
tensely logical and explicit in passing 
from point to point; and in this, at least, 
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in him an excessive idealism, as in the 
“Critique of Pure Reason.” The truth 
as he presents it is viewed in a crystal 
mirror, clear, distinct, and beautiful; but 
we Cannot touch it, we must be content to 
hold it with our eyes. No writer has ever 
been more lucid; and he possesses the 
charm of lucidity, for to read him re- 
freshes and does not tire. His Latin, 
which is curiously like Greek in construc- 
tion, and what I may call tone, is a subtle 
instrument, never rhetorical, eschewing 
the slightest ornament, but full of the 
peculiar grace of an exquisite logical ar- 
rangement; it has the conciseness and 
strength of the highest algebra. He is 
never ruffled, or moved from the calm 
that medieval cloisters created around 
him; his dispassionateness, in our times, 
would by the superficial be suspected as 
indifference, for in all he has written there 
is mo word of personal rebuke for his 
adversaries. He cannot be angry; and 
his only way of striking an enemy down 
is to offer hima fresh argument. But he 
argues formidably. Like Aristotle he 
shows an easy skill in arranging the cos- 
mos, intellectual and real, of his time. 
It was, however, the cosmos of the thir- 
teenth and not of the nineteenth century. 

And this is the most serious objection 
to what is now going forward,—the re- 
vival of Scholasticism as represented by 
the Angelic Doctor. It is an objection 
that must be met fully and candidly. But 
I do not consider it insuperable. Quite 
otherwise. If my faint. outline of St. 
Thomas’s genius be, so far as it goes, 
accurate — and it will probably stand the 
criticism of the few entitled to speak of 
medizvalism —it must appear that his 
influence upon the thought of to-day can 
be regulative only, not creative. He sug- 
gests the form that Christian metaphysics 
should assume, the connection of proof 
with proof, and how they may be reduced 
to order so that their vital unity shall give 
them multiplied force. To achieve such 
a result is like combining soldiers into a 
regiment, and regiments into an army; it 
is turning defeat, or at least, flight and 
dispersion, to victory. But in accepting 
the principles of St. Thomas, we are 
neither renouncing the acquisitions of 
knowledge, nor binding ourselves to a 
narrower interpretation of history than 
will conclude all times and nations under 
a ruling Providence. Tocomprehend the 
larger circles of evolution, we must in 
idea have traversed the smaller; and our 
modern synthesis will be somewhat more 
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within our grasp if we have studied the 
great principles which determine it in a 
sphere whose dimensions are measurable. 
It may be urged that our minds have 
developed under the laws of evolution, 
and that in bygone philosophies there can 
be no fixed or stable element for us to 
inherit. To this conclusion I demur. 
Reason develops on a plan according to 
which the implicit becomes explicit, the 
unconscious rises into reflex knowledge; 
what was hidden appears on the surface; 
but the seed is of one kind with its fruit, 
which is but another seed; nor if reason 
is now aware that time and space are in- 
tuitions of sense, and causality an intui- 
tion of the spirit, can this denote a change 
in the constitution of mind, or a breach 
of continuity between Aristotle, St. Thom- 
as Aquinas, and ourselves. To repeat 
the formula that lays such spectres and 
scepticisms, evolution is not revolution. 
If the abstract thought of medizvalism 
was valid at any time, it is valid now. 
What should we say to a man that denied 
Euclid’s geometry'because we have since 
discovered algebra and given to the theo- 
rems of lines and angles a more universal 
value in abstract ratios? With equal 


justice might we deny the worth of Aris- 
totelian and Thomistic metaphysics, or 


rather with less, since in them are laid 
down the laws of thought, not as exem- 
plified in extension merely, but as the 
formule of universal being. Evolution 
forbids us to imagine that a past philoso- 
phy has exhausted the laws of thought, 
or defined all their relations, or ascer- 
tained how far they are complicated with 
Jaws in an earlier day undiscovered; it 
forbids us to assert that any philosophy, 
past or present, has done away with the 
mysteriousness of being, or wholly un- 
locked “the open secret.” But there are 
certain primary intuitions, neither depend- 
ing for their truth on experience, nor 
changing with psychological and histori- 
cal progress or degradation, nor to be 
dispensed with in the rudest or the most 
refined argument, because they are the 
very form and pressure that constitute 
reason; and whatever philosophy has 
defined and organized these will abide, 
though we could set up our laboratories 
in the Pleiades, or acquaint ourselves 
with the history of extinct peoples in 
Orion. Thought, admitting of develop- 
ment till it beholds the infinite, remains 
identical with itself; or, if not, then we 
may allow, with Mr. Stuart Mill, that in 
some part of the universe parallel lines, 
though equidistant at all points by their 
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definition, may meet, and that things 
which are equal to the same may be une- 
qual to each other. But this would land 
us in mental confusion and mere pyr- 
rhonism. Did any fact of science over- 
throw causality, the principle of contra- 
diction, the analogy of being, the theory 
of real relations which we read in St. 
Thomas, I could not say a word for him. 
But this, by Christians at least, cannot be 
supposed. 

The truth is, that whether loving Chris- 
tianity or hating it, we are all a little over- 
come by the scene that has opened upon 
us in heaven and earth, disclosing more 
things, it must be confessed, than were 
dreamt of in our philosophy, and making 
it hard to remember that not the extent 
of ocean, but the unchanging place of the 
stars, determines how our compass shall 
move. Upon the widest waters, as in the 
heavens themselves, though boundless, 
the card has but thirty-two sections, and 
the needle turns to the pole. So is it 
with metaphysics ; our knowledge of being 
has grown, but the nature of being is not 
altered. Spirit has not been made out 
what the atomists think, transformed sen- 
sation or molecules exquisitely grouped, 
because we know in detail what Aquinas 
knew in general, that its activity is limited 
by physiological conditions. All things 
are not seen to be one substance because 
they can, in some sort, be ranged under a 
universal law, which some call evolution, 
and others the correlation of forces, and 
which even now is but a first step on 
the ladder of knowledge. The infinite is 
not finite, though working in all things 
finite; nor are phenomena the sum of 
reality, though apart from phenomena we 
have experience of nothing. In a word, 
and to strike the modern fallacy full in the 
face, conditions are not causes, and causes 
are not conditions; association is one 
thing, identity another; and if the induc- 
tion of particulars be without end, the 
canons of logic and ontology may be 
ascertained by scrutinizing what we al- 
ready know of our own existence. This, 
which is so often overlooked, will need 
more and more to be kept steadily in view. 
Our enlarged knowledge must not stultify 
the very notion of knowledge, nor the 
conclusions that we at last attain deny the 
premisses without which any conclusion 
would be unattainable. In like manner, 
the subtlest approximation of one being to 
another in the objective scale, the reduc- 
tion of all species to a few primary forms, 
or to a single one, the closest intermin- 
gling of mind and sense in the same per- 
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ception, or the admission that things are 
connected organically, vitally, and not 
mechanically, as the eighteenth century 
imagined, should not be permitted to lapse 
into the wide-spread fallacy that the laws 
of difference may be summed up at last 
into a law of absolute identity. An or- 


ganized metaphysics, dwelling with impar- 
tial observation on identity and difference, 
will arrive at a true synthesis of the divine 
and human; and will earn the praise that, 
somewhat without warrant, has been de- 
creed to the sage of Weimar : — 


Who made not man too much a God, 
Nor God too much a man, 


That, indeed, we might say of St. Thomas 
Aquinas. He does not undertake to 
solve all mysteries, or to strip the uni- 
verse of its divine chiaroscuro; but he 
defines, so far as the moral law demands 
it, our true position, standing where we do 
“in the conflux of immensities and eter- 
nities.” His unique value for modern 
times is that he has registered the postu- 
lates and axioms of thought, and, by ana- 
lyzing, has demonstrated them. Again, 
that he has shown in particular how they 
are consistent with the Christian revela- 
tion. And, lastly, that he has accomplished 
this without risking, like Immanuel Kant, 
a sceptical idealism, or, with Hegel, ac- 
cepting pantheism. Why, then, should 
not Ulrici, Tholuck, Julius Miiller, and 
others like them, be compared, and so far 
as possible reconciled with St. Thomas 
Aquinas? The efforts of such men at 
present, though highly and increasingly 
successful, are not without danger; for 
they must evolve a Christian metaphysics 
from the un-Christian or anti-Christian 
philosophies handed down to them; and, 
guided at the best by Aristotle, must 
grope, like him, for a system of thought 
which he could not, apart from Chris- 
tianity, have more than prophesied. A 
coherent system will be furnished them 
by St. Thomas Aquinas alone. He, and 
no other, can do that for metaphysics 
which Newton has done for the physical 
phenomena of the universe; for it is not 
too much to say that his first principles 
are as momentous in the world of intel- 
lect as the law of gravitation in the world 
of matter. As the controlling axioms of 
life, and matter, and being —as the form, 
though not the whole contents of our 
knowledge — they cannot be questioned, 
unless we would assert that Christianity 
is false, and theism unthinkable. 
WILLIAM Barry, D.D. 
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BY EDWARD GARRETT, AUTHOR OF “ OCCUPA- 
TIONS OF A RETIRED LIFE,” “THE CRUST 
AND THE CAKE,” ETC. 


CHAPTER I. 


** Whose armor is his honest thought, 
And simple truth his only skill.’’ 
Wotton, 

AN expanse of clear sky stretched over 
a gently undulating country. Inthe west, 
the sun had just gone to rest, and his light 
was still shining through his curtains of 
cloud, though it was swiftly softening 
from pure vermilion and gold to tender 
roseate hue, which. brought into sharp 
contrast the fainter tints that gradually 
faded into dead grey on the eastern hori- 
zon. The faint odors of decay were upon 
the air, for it was late autumn, and the 
fields lay, reaped and bare, brown or yel- 
low, while between them ran the strag- 
gling white line of a rough road, bounded 
on either side by a rude stone dyke, 
whose grim outline was only here and 
there softened by the neighborhood of a 
few stunted trees, whose last red and yel- 
low leaves the light evening breeze was 
drifting, one by one, to the ground. 

There had been rain lately, and as the 
road was ploughed into deep ruts by 
heavy cartwheels, it was full of clear pud- 
dles, reflecting back the glories of the sky 
above. But two elderly men, driving 
slowly alongin a clumsy little conveyance, 
could be scarcely expected to observe the 
subtle beauty of that which covered them 
with uncomfortable splashes. 

“ Heugh!” groaned one, “ what must 
this be in wintertime? I can’t think how 
people can make up their minds to live in 
such places — at the very back of civiliza- 
tion, as it were.” 

“It’s a good thing that some of them 
know no better,” chuckled the other, “for 
after all the town could not get on without 
the country.” 

“If poor Tom had followed my advice 
at the first, and had set up his shopin 
some growing town, he would have made 
his fortune,” said the first speaker, evi- 
dently resuming some subject of previous 
conversation, “ for certainly he was a good 
workman.” 

“ He charged a fair price for his work, 
though,” said the other. 

“He would soon have got into town 
ways, Mr. Buyers,” returned the other, a 
Mr. Dodds. ‘Tom did what pleased his 
country customers — gave them a stout 
article which would scarcely wear out. 
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That’s all well enough for folks who have 
plenty in kind and can take care of their 
things, but are slow of getting in cash. 
Now town folks are always getting in 
cash, and they want showy articles that 
look well while they last, and they don’t 
want them to last too long, because fash- 
ions change, and servants and such like 
are so careless and dishonest that there’s 
no use in trying to keep things. If poor 
Tom knew how to suit one market, he’d 
have found out how to suit the other.” 

“I’m not sure it was a matter of suiting 
his market with your cousin, Mr. Dodds,” 
said the other. “He was a queer fellow, 
and you mustn’t mind me saying so. I 
remember his observing once that there 
might be as much conscience in making 
shoes as in preaching a sermon. When 
people get that way of thinking, I’m not 
sure that they are fit for business. He 
might have starved in a town. Perhaps 
he was wise to stay where he could make 
a decent living.” 

“ A decent living!” echoed Mr. Dodds, 
pointing with his whip toa lowly roof in 
the little hamlet of Milden, as it rose upon 
their horizon. “Look! d’ye see that 
house beside the finger-post? That’s 
where my cousin, Tom Reeves, lived and 
died. And is that a house for a man with 
such a head as his to live and die in — 
when there’s Hare, the bootmaker in Cad- 
diford, employing nigh a hundred hands 
in brisk seasons, and keeping up his villa 
and his pony-trap? It’s really hard when 
one’s relations have no ambition,” and 
Mr. Dodds looked aggrieved. 

* People will have their own fancies, I 
suppose,” said the philosophic Mr. Buy- 
ers. “ But they ought to take care that 
other people, not holding the like, don’t 
have to pay for them atthe last. I expect 
your cousin has not left his wife and boy 
very well provided for.” 

“* Provided for!” cried Mr. Dodds, with 
an alacrity produced by the liveliest ap- 
prehensions of troubles tocome. “ Pro- 
vided for, Mr. Buyers! You can’t imag- 
ine how low down they’ve lived. Ifhe has 
left enough to pay for his own funeral, I 
shall be pleasantly surprised.” 

“Was he ill long?” asked Mr. Buy- 
ers. 

“T don’t know,” returned Mr. Dodds 
rather curtly, “I had not heard of him for 
months till his death was announced. 

“You'll have to do something for 
them,” said Mr. Buyers carelessly. “ It 
might hurt you in your business if you 
didn’t. People don’t inquire into the 
rights and wrongs of things. Many a 
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drunkard and an idler gets maintenance 
out of their relatives’ sense of their own 
self-interest. These things are expected 
of people when they are in a certain posi- 
tion. As I say, when workmen are agi- 
tating about capital drawing so much 
more profit than labor —‘See how much 
more is expected of us capitalists — no- 
body thinks anything of working people’s 
children going to charity schools, and 
their old folks into the almshouse, but we 
have to do something for all the kinsfolk 
who prefer preying on us to doing for 
themselves. It is all very fine for my 
tailoresses to say I don’t pay them 
enough to keep soul and body together, 
but look how I have to keep my nieces 
sitting idle, with nothing to do but look 
after their own dress and grumble that I 
don’t allow them more for it. It’s not all 
gilt on a capitalist’s gingerbread.’ And 
then people who ought to know better are 
getting queer ideas. What I’ve just been 
saying to you, I said to our minister the 
other day, and didn’t he answer that I’d 
better divide the work and all the money 
between my nieces and the tailoresses, 
and it might be better for everybody? 
And when I said I could not have my own 
flesh and blood in a common workshop, 
didn’t he say there ought not to be a work- 
shop so kept and managed as not to be fit 
for anybody’s flesh and blood? It’s ridic- 
ulous !” 

Mr. Dodds had not given very close 
attention to Mr. Buyers’s tirade, having 
been thinking over a subject nearer home, 
and which had engrossed much of his at- 
tention since his cousin Reeves’s death. 
He had scarcely heard what Mr. Buyers 
had said, so he answered vaguely, — 

“There are two sides to most ques- 
tions. But I don’t mean to stand strictly 
on my duty. I had a realrespect for poor 
Tom in spite of his queerness. I know 
there’s a little fund for destitute widows, 
natives of Strathcarn, in the north, where 
Tom’s wife comes from. I’ve’ written 
about that for her already. I took upon 
myself to do that, and it’s well 1 did, for 
I’ve got answer that she’ll be in time for 
the next nomination — which comes off 
next month. It is likely she would not 
have thought of that for herself. And 
then she can live where she likes, and if 
she’s wise, nobody need know where her 
money comes from. Then there’s the 

” 
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Mr. Dodds hesitated for one moment 
and resumed. 
“T think I’ll take him into my place. 


He must be nigh sixteen. If he has 
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learned anything of his father’s trade he | cottage did not promise any of the com- 
would not be able to make much of it for | forts which Mr. Dodds required to make 


himself, and he’d soon pick up mine. I 
don’t think I’d set him to work, at least 
not more than to show him how things 
ought to be done. 1’d train him as akind 
of general assistant. I’m beginning to 
want somebody I can trust, as business 
grows too big for my own eye. My eldest 
boy doesn’t take to it; he likes it well 
enough to get money out of, but he thinks 
it’s beneath him. And journeymen are 
not what they used to be: it’s mostly eye- 
service nowadays. And I’ll engage Tom 
has brought up his boy well: that’s the 
sort of thing Tom knew how to do. So 
he might save me a great deal of trouble 
and money too — ever so much more than 
he’d cost. For he cannot expect much 
wages. The start in life is what many 
would pay for.” 

Mr. Buyers said nothing, but chirruped 
to the pony. 

“It's a great burden to think over other 
people’s affairs,” observed Mr. Dodds, 
quite plaintively. “ And I knowit’s a great 
responsibility that I’m taking on myself, 
and I may be bitterly disappointed. But 
I can’t believe Tom’s son will not turn out 
well.” 

“Is this he?” asked Mr. Buyers, as a 
lad, seeming to have heard the sound of 
approaching wheels, stepped from the cot- 
tage which Mr. Dodds had indicated, 
and stood awaiting them. ‘ What is his 
name? Tom, like his father?” 

“ No,” answered Mr. Dodds, “it’s Rich- 
ard, after his grandfather. Tom always 
called him Dick.” He spoke in an un- 
dertone, for Mr. Buyers had drawn in the 
reins, and the boy’s hand was already on 
the pony’s bridle. 

“It’s very kind of you to come, sir,” he 
said, in a pleasant, though subdued, voice. 
Dick Reeves had seen Mr. Dodds once or 
twice, and had somehow got an impres- 
sion of him which made him rather won- 
der at this expression of regard for the 
dead and sympathy for the mourners. 
Perhaps, after all, he ought to have been 
invited to the father’s funeral. But then 
there had been such very good reasons 
why nobody should be invited. 

“You see you are not Jeft without 
friends, Dick,” said Mr. Dodds, descend- 
ing. 

“I’m quite sure of that, sir,” Dick an- 
swered fervently. 

“T’ll drive on to the inn, Dodds,” said 
Mr. Buyers, who had kept his seat. 

“All right,” returned Mr. Dodds. “ I'll 


juin you there by-and-by.” The Reeveses’ | 
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life tolerable. He did not invite his 
friend to enter. Buyers had always been 
impressed that the dead Tom Reeves was 
a man who had thrown away chances 
which he had possessed, and Mr. Dodds 
preferred that he should keep this impres- 
sion, which the primitive, contented, al- 
ways-has-been-so poverty of the Reeveses’ 
domicile might have removed. 

But surely the place was barer now 
than it had been as Mr. Dodds previously 
remembered it. There was the same strip 
of brown drugget before the fire, but it 
was much darned now —the same blue 
curtains at the little window, but the 
washings of years had made them dim 
and thin. But what had become of the 
carved cuckoo-clock and of the oak cor- 
ner-cupboard ? 

His cousin’s widow came forward to 
meet him —a slight woman, who looked 
almost as if the light shone through her. 
She, too, was changed from her own laughe 
ing, blooming self. The hair, which he 
remembered in thick jet curls, now lay in 
soft, pure silver under her plain, white 
cap. Butwhat Mr. Dodds noticed most 
was that, except that cap, she had no 
ordinary sign of mourning! Her dress 
was sombre enough —a dark-blue serge 
—and as his eyes became used to the 
dusk, he could see a black band sewn 
round the sleeve of the left arm, just 
above the elbow. Doubtless that might 
be some sign of mourning in that far 
Scotch parish of Strathcarn, whence she 
came, and where destitute widows seemed 
not entirely unknown. But what would 
genteel Caddiford say to it? Why, there 
he had known a drunken charwoman 
pawn her children’s bed to put crape on 
her gown when her husband died in gaol! 
What right had this cousin’s widow to 
disgrace her respectable kinsfolk by such 
a manifold omission as this? 

When Mr. Dodds saw the simple viands 
put before him —oaten cake and apples 
trom the trees outside the cottage — he 
was glad to remember that Mr. Buyers 
was awaiting him at the inn, and that there 
they could indulge in the highly seasoned 
meats and spirituous liquors which they 
regarded as the necessaries of life. Hows 
ever, he sat down and made a feint of 
enjoying the Reeveses’ homely and whole- 
some fare. 

A few inquiries served to discover that 
his late cousin’s illness, though not very 
long, had been of a most trying and costly 
kind. 
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“We sold some things among the 
neighbors,” the widow said; “that paid 
the fee of the surgeon whom our own 
doctor had brought up from Caddiford.” 

“Tom should have gone into the hos- 
pital,” said Mr. Dodds curtly. “Not, 
perhaps, the hospital at Caddiford, but he 
might have gone to London, where he 
would have had the best advice possible.” 

The widow shook her head. “Tom 
liked to be nursed at home,” she observed. 

“ And while it could be done we had a 
right to do it,” chimed in her son Dick. 

“Tom often said it was a blessing to 
feel that if the worst came to the worst 
there was the hospital, provided by good 
people,” said the widow. ‘“ But he said 
while he could keep out of it he must, to 
leave room for one who could not.” 

“Tuts!” exclaimed Mr. Dodds im- 
patiently. ‘ People who are a great deal 
better off than Tom think nothing of 
goingin. I’ve known people do so who 
had ever so much money of their own.” 

“What could they be saving their 
money for?” asked Dick simply. “I 
thought one only saved it for use at such 
times.” 

Mr. Dodds took no notice of this re- 
mark. He changed the subject. 

“ And now, Dick,” he said, “I suppose 
you are beginning to think of how you are 
to make your fortune.” 

“I’m beginning to think how I am to 
keep mother and myself,” Dick replied. 

“Ah, I suspect it’s a good thing you 
have got a wiser head than your own to 
think for you,” pursued Mr. Dodds, “ for 
it’s wonderful what people miss by not 
knowing what they might get. Mrs. 
Reeves,”’ he went on, turning to the widow, 
“do you know that you are eligible for 
the Strathcarn widow’s fund?” 

“ But Dick and I think we may manage 
very well,” she said simply. 

* To have to think of you will be a ter- 
rible burden on Dick’s start in life,” re- 
marked Mr. Dodds. 

The mother did not answer. Her eyes 
filled with tears. 

* I don’t know what life would be worth 
if I had not to care about mother,” ob- 
served Dick. 

“ Of course you should care about her,” 
answered Mr. Dodds. “But you need 
not carry unnecessary burdens. There is 
a fund for destitute widows; and I sup- 
pose your mother is destitute enough.” 

“She is not destitute while she has 
me,” said Dick modestly. 

“ But she has not a penny,” urged Mr 
Dodds. 
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“Other widows may be as poor, and 
have no son,” returned Dick. 

“You'll think differently when you be- 
gin to want to get married,” said Mr. 
Dodds. 

Dick laughed —an incredulous, boyish 
laugh. But he said, — 

“T hope I will get a wife who will like 
to help me to help mother.” 

Mr. Dodds changed his tactics. He 
reflected that this ignorant lad did not 
really know what might await him in the 
outer world; he was rejecting what he 
did not understand. 

“Well, Dick,” he said, “I had got a 
nice little plan laid, and I expect you will 
acknowledge that when you hear all about 
it. Your mother was to get this fund, 
and then she could live wherever she 
liked —I dare say she’d like to go back 
among her own relations and friends. 
And I meant to take you back to town 
with me and put you into my warehouse. 
I dare say you might even live in my 
house, Dick; that would give you an idea 
of how things ought to be, and of what 
getting on in the world means.” 

Dick looked at his mother. Her tear- 
ful eyes did not meet his. “People do 
have to leave each other for a while, even 
for each other’s sake, mother,” said Dick 
sorrowfully. 

Mr. Dodds felt afraid that one-half of 
his tempting prospect was being entered 
upon without the other, and so felt forced 
to explain. 

“ But you wouldn’t be able to earn any 
wages for a long time, Dick. So that you 
can’t come, unless your mother gets upon 
that fund.” 

“Oh, then that settles it,” said Dick. 
“T must say I didn’t like leaving her quite 
alone, just after father’s death. No, no. 
If we keep together here, we can live.” 

“ Did your father teach you his trade?” 
asked Mr. Dodds, pursing his lip. 

“T’ve helped him ever since I was so 
high.” And Dick measured a very small 
distance from the floor. ‘He made it a 
sort of play for me. His own work al- 
ways seemed like play to him. I mean 
he took to it jollily, as men go to quoits 
and cricket. I can’t work yet like he did ; 
but I’ll do my best, and the neighbors will 
give me a chance.” 

“My word!” cried Mr. Dodds, “you 
seem to take life easy down here. Fancy 
Caddiford people reckoning on others giv- 
ing them a chance!” ; 

“Could not they, sir?” asked Dick. 
“Then it must be a dreadful place. But 
I can’t believe it.” 
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living,” asserted Mr. Dodds. 

“TI can’t expect it at first,” assented 
Dick, quite prepared. “ But mother knits. 
And at spare times I make pine-cone 
baskets and so forth, against the fairs. 
Perhaps you may know of somebody in 
Caddiford who would take some. I think 
we'll manage. Besides, we can live on so 
little!” 

“It is not living — it’s vegetating — it’s 
starving!” said Mr. Dodds. 

Dick shook his head. “ Nobody here 
has ever starved,” he said. ‘“ That’s one 
thing which always frightens me about 
Caddiford. I’m always reading in the 
papers of somebody starving there.” 

“ But think of the many who make their 
fortune,” urged Mr. Dodds. ‘“ Don’t you 
want to make yours ?” 

Dick laughed. “If I can,” he said. 
“ But what’s the use of a fortune made at 
last if you’ve not done right in the making 
of it? That’s misery all along, and misery 
after all.” 

“You’ve got your father’s fine ideas,” 
said Mr. Dodds impatiently, “and what 
did they do for him? Left him to live 
poor and die in debt.” 

“Our parson says father was the hap- 
piest man he ever knew,” returned Dick, 
“and as for his debts, 1’m going to pay 
them. We did not run in debt a penny 
without first asking the people if they 
were willing to wait for their money.” 

Mr. Dodds groaned. How would ways 
like these work in Caddiford? He felt 
thoroughly annoyed that his plan was not 
to. be carried out. All through his jour- 
ney, two separate trains of thought had 
been running in his mind— one of his 
own goodness and self-sacrifice in troub- 
ling himself about these Reeves people 
and their burdens, and the other his good 
fortune in securing on such easy terms 
such faithful service as he felt sure his 
cousin Tom’s boy would render. 

“You'll find out your mistake when it 
is too late,” he said irritably. “1 shan’t 
make such an offer again, I can tell you.” 

“1’m very thankful to you for it, sir,” 
Dick answered respectfully, “ but we all 
have a right to do what we honestly be- 
lieve to be right, haven’t we, sir?” 

“ And a right to starve as the result!” 
said Mr. Dodds quite angrily, having just 
recollected that he was quite sure one of 
his journeymen was robbing him in ways 
he could not find out, but which sharp 
young eyes like Dick’s could soon have 
detected. ‘People who have their living 
to make soon find out they must not be 
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(It did not occur to him 
that that might be his thievish workman’s 
own reflection.) ‘ They must live.” 

“ They have a right to die if they choose 
that rather than doing wrong, sir,” said 
Dick. 

“Well, well,” observed Mr. Dodds, 
rising. “I'll go up to the inn now, to my 
friend. We shan’t leave till to-morrow 
morning, and I’ll look in upon you as we 
drive by. Remember, I’ve done my ut- 
most to help you, and you won’t be helped, 
and really it is very ungrateful and trying 
on your part. But I don’t want to be 
hard on you, and so I’ll give you another 
hint, Dick. If you ever do get a littie 
money together towards those debts, go 
to your creditors and ask them what they il 
take to give you a discharge in full. 
They'll be glad to see any of the money, 
and they'll let you off nearly half they’ve 
charged. You may be sure they’ve made 
out their bills expecting as much.” 

“I'll pay them every penny, sir,” said 
Dick, “with thanks over for their pa- 
tience. If they’ve cheated me, that’s 
their fault. But I know better.” 

Mr. Dodds did not ask what these for- 
midable debts were. If he had, it might 
have made him uncomfortable to find that 
the comforts which had soothed his cous- 
in’s last days, and which were to burden 
Dick’s start in life, scarcely amounted to 
more than he and Mr. Buyers paid for the 
viands they consumed at the sumptuous 
supper they ordered at the inn, and over 
which they sat long and late, discussing 
unsatisfactory work-people, bad debts, and 
unfulfilled contracts. 

They woke late next morning, with bad 
headaches and touchy tempers. So Mr. 
Dodds had no time to alight at the 
Reéeveses’ cottage, but called out to the 
mother and son to come out and shake 
hands with him. He only paused long 
enough to ask Dick if he was still in his 
same foolish mind. While Mr. Dodds 
was speaking to the boy, Mr. Buyers’s 
glance had wandered to the mother, and 
just as they drove off he made some.re- 
mark to his companion, of which Dick 
only caught the word “price.” Perhaps 
Mrs. Reeves heard something more: 
could it have been something which made 
her even unusually silent and thoughtful 
allday? Dick thought she was ponder- 
ing over the wisdom of his determination. 
So just before he said good-night, he put 
his hands on her shoulders and said, — 

“* Mother, isn’t it jolly when what is 
right is also what we like? If I could 
have helped you by leaving you, I’d have 
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But it would have been terri- 
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had to go. 
bly hard.” 

She did not answer. She raised her 
eyes to his face, and looked steadily at 
him for two or three minutes. Then she 
said suddenly, — 

“Dick, I must go to Caddiford to-mor- 
row in the carrier’s cart.” 

“ Why, mother?” exclaimed Dick, sur- 
prised. 

“You must not ask me why I am go- 
ing,” she said nervously. 

It was Dick’s turn to gaze ather. He 
was accustomed to implicit obedience and 
trust. But he asked now, — 

“It isn’t anything about me?” 

* No, child,” she answered, with a con- 
vulsive effort. As she spoke she moved, 
and Dick’s hand coming in.contact with 
her hair displaced the comb, and it fell in 
a rich, waving white coil on her neck. 
Dick stroked it tenderly. 

“Father’s silver,” he said in a gentle 
whisper. ‘*Do you remember how he 
used to call it that, and make a riddle out 
of it: ‘When is silver worth more than 
gold? When it is on mother’s head !’” 

The widow burst into a flood of tears, 
and threw herarms about her son. “ Yes,” 
she said, with a singular emphasis, “yes, 
Dick, it zs ‘father’s ‘silver.’ ” 


CHAPTER II. 


“Untied unto the worldly care 
Of public fame or private breath.” 
Worton. 

Mrs. REEVES started off in very good 
time for her joyrney to Caddiford. She 
seemed quite eager and anxious to be off, 
as if she feared that something might 
happen to hinder her, and could not be at 
ease until she had fairly started. Dick 
was naturally rather curious about her 
errand, but she had assured him that she 
was not going in any way to interfere 
with his decision as to Mr. Dodds’s offer, 
and for anything else he was happily con- 
fident that she would be sure to act for 
the best. Besides, Dick had plenty to 
do, and no time for brooding over puzzles, 
or for thinking himself injured in being 
left in the dark. 

Dick had a pair of shoes on which he 
was at work, but he had also a great 
many little tasks to get through before he 
could settle down to that business. He, 
the only child of the home, had from his 


earliest days helped his mother in her | 
household duties. 
would have been toil to her had been only 
recreation for him —drawing and carry- 
ing water, gathering and breaking sticks, | 


Many things which | 
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driving in a nail here, or lifting a heavy 
piece “of furniture there. Nor had his 
domestic services ended with these mat- 
ters. Dick Reeves could make a bed, 
polish shoes, sweep a floor, and boil a 
kettle with any girl in the village. If his 
mother ever had a day’s headache or 
some kindly office to perform for a neigh- 
bor, she had always been able to rest with 
an easy mind, or to go off with a light 
heart, knowing that she would not return 
to find things in a muddle. 

He was in the middle of some of these 
tasks, when a neighbor looked in. Dick 
would not have called her a neighbor. 
He called her “a near-hand person,” “ for 
a neighbor is one who does you good, and 
sets you up,” Dick philosophized, “ and 
Mrs. Saunders does you harm and pulls 
you down. If the good Samaritan was a 
neighbor, then she is the opposite of a 
neighbor,” he decided. 

However, the minute he saw her he set 
a chair for her and stirred up the fire. 
“*One must take care to be civil to those 
one does not like,” he mused. “One is 
more than civil to those one likes — with- 
out taking care.” 

Mrs. Saunders sat down with a groan. 
She was always groaning, and as she was 
a very jovial, rubicund person herself, her 
groans always seemed to convey pity for 
all the world in general, and for her spe- 
cial companion in particular. That made 
folks sensitive —for nobody likes pity, 
and when they were once made sensitive 
they felt her irritating thrusts more keen- 
ly, and that gave her the more satisfac- 
tion. Mrs. Saunders was like a fly or a 
flea—not worth while making a fuss 
about, but quite enough to make life into!- 
erable. 

“I’m sorry that you’re ill,” said Dick 
demurely. 

“ Oh, I’m not ill,” she said significantly. 
“Tm only thinking of you and your poor 
mother and the changed times which are 
before you.” 

“The only change that matters is fa- 
ther’s death,” returned Dick, with a sink- 
ing heart, for he could not repudiate the 
coarsest sympathy on that score. 

“ But that’s the common lot,” said Mrs. 
Saunders. “Folks mustdie. It was dif- 
ferent when Saunders was taken and I 
left well off and comfortable. 1 reckon 
|your mother did not know where to turn 
till your father’s rich cousin came down 
to advise and help. I was glad to see 
‘him come. Says I to the doctor, ‘We 
| need not trouble ourselves any more about 
Mrs. Reeves —there’s Mr. Dodds come 
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to look after her: there’s some that hasn’t 
any rich relations at all.’ But next to 
wanting help, the hardest thing is receiv- 
ing it, Dick. It’s grand to need nothing 
from no man.” 

“But I’d like to give something to 
somebody, sometimes, myself,” said Dick. 
* And so I suppose do some other folks. 
So we must each have our turns in giving 
and taking.” Dick would neither confirm 
nor contradict Mrs. Saunders’s notion as 
to Mr. Dodds’s visit. Mr. Dodds had 
meant to be kind after his own fashion, 
and if that fashion was not theirs, that 
was no blame to him. If he told Mrs. 
Saunders that Mr. Dodds had not helped 
them, then she would not trouble herself 
to look into these rights and wrongs of it, 
she would only cry shame upon Mr. 
Dodds, and so do him an injustice. 

“Dear, dear,” sighed Mrs. Saunders, 
noticing that Dick .was peeling the pota- 
toes. “I aig ye gro poor mother was 
so eager to go off and get the proper 
mourning that she needed so sadly, that 
she’s left you to do that for yourself. If 
there’s one thing more than another that 
I hate, it is to see a man doing woman’s 
work. You’re hardly a man yet, Dick, 
but a boy’s the same.” 

“What makes you hate it?” Dick 
asked quietly. 

“It seems so beneath him,” she an- 
swered. “Providence has put the man 
over the woman, don’t you see?” she 
added impressively. 

Dick laughed. “Then he ought to be 
able and willing to do all she does, and 
something over too.” 

“But it’s her duty to do these things 
for him,” said Mrs. Saunders. “He is 
the bread-winner.” 

* Aud it’s her duty to do bread-winning 
too when he can’t,” remarked Dick. “ Fa- 
ther’s last days owed a good deal to moth- 
er’s embroidery.” 

“Of course it’s a good woman’s duty 
to do her best,” said Mrs. Saunders. 

“What’s good for the gander is good 
for the goose,” laughed Dick; “and if 
it’s good for the man to be kept when he 
can’t work, it’s good for the woman to be 
helped when she can’t. And the woman 
can’t earn and the man can’t help, at a 
pinch, unless they’ve got into practice.” 

Mrs. Saunders shook her head. “ Ah,” 
she said plaintively, “you must have al- 
ways had plenty to do, with your mother 
such a poor, fragile body; and it’s good 
of you to try to make the best of it. It’s 
more than some would do.” 

Dick had had enough of this. “I sup- 
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pose a fellow has aright todo any work 
he likes,” he said stoutly, “and there’s 
nothing I like better than helping moth- 
er.” 

Mrs. Saunders sighed, and sat in si- 
lence for a few minutes; then she said 
she thought she had better go — she was 
not one for much gadding about, only it 
was a Christian duty to visit the father- 
less and the widows in their affliction. 
She had not been to Caddiford for ten 
years, though she might hire a chaise and 
go comfortably any day. “So good-bye, 
Dick,” she said. “1’m glad to have seen 
you, and to find you so contented with 
your lot, which all would not be, but which 
it is well you are, for I don’t see what is 
to improve it much. Nothing but a mir- 
acle can lift you out of this old groove 
you’re in.” 

“If 1 ought to be lifted out of it, there’ll 
bea miracle, ma’am,” said Dick. * Father 
said miracles are quite easy, once one is 
inside them, where God is.” 

Mrs. Saunders turned up her eyes as if 
she heard blasphemy, and Dick opened 
the door for her to pass out, and shut‘it 
quickly behind her, for Mrs. Saunders 
was a person who sometimes turned back. 

As soon as he had put everything in 
order he went to his father’s bench and 
applied himself to his shoemaking. Hare, 
that Caddiford bootmaker who hired a 
hundred “hands” and had “ made his 
fortune,” while the dead man Reeves had 
only earned his daily bread, had no such 
pleasant corner in his big villa as the 
cottage nook where Dick sat down to 
work. .It had a low, deep window, from 
which the worker, looking up, could see a 
pleasant, sunny road winding down to a 
little hollow, where the church stood 
among its yews. On the window-sill was 
a brown earthenware jar, filled with varie- 
ties of bright nasturtium. Overhead, in 
a wide wicker cage with a great bunch of 
groundsel stuck in its sides, hung a star- 
ling, whose one sentence, “ There’s a 
good time coming, boys,” chimed in with 
sympathy in gladness, and with cheer in 
woe —why, it had not even jarred the 
hearts of the widow and orphan as it rang 
through the house while the master’s 
coffin lay on the trestles! Dick’s bench 
was of oak, so solid and massy that half- 
a-dozen “upholstery chairs” might have 
been hewn from it. And, as he sat there, 
the sweet, sunny influences stole into his 
young heart, so that, in spite of the sor- 
row which lay there, and the cares stirring 
round it, he began unconsciously to sing 
to himself. Sorrow and care are not evil, 
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as sin and remorse are; they are part of 
God’s plan in nature, like silent midnights 
or barren mountain passes, and we know 
the flowers can grow in the one and the 
birds sing over the other. 

There was not very much more to do 
to the pair of shoes on which he was 
working. They had been in hand for a 
long while, only taken up at odd times, 
for they were not bespoken, but were in- 
tended for a certain old farm servant, who 
was sure to come for them sooner or 
later. So Dick looked around for some- 
thing else he could do. He had not very 
much leather in stock, and it was rather 
disheartening to begin work to suit the 
requirements of former customers, who 
might not care to employ him now that he 
must work without his father’s directing 
skill. But Dick’s eye fell on some tiny 
scraps of delicate brown kid-cuttings from 
some boots which had been made months 
before for some lady who had stayed 
a while inthe neighborhood sketching. 
‘There is enough there for a little 
child’s shoes,” mused Dick. “It would 
make a very pretty pair, only there’s no- 
body in the village who could pay what 
would be a right price for such an article. 
But I'll make them! Father used to say, 
‘In all labor there is profit.’ And if no- 
body comes along who can afford to buy 
’em, then they’ll do for a present to some- 
body who can’t. It’s odd how some peo- 
ple seem to think that they keep what 
they let waste, and lose what they give. 
The gift that does not cost anything is 
the best gift after all, because it is some- 
body’s gain and nobody’s loss. And that’s 
the way with love itself, for nobody loses 
by loving. I’ve heard an old verse which 
runs something like this, — 





We only give what we can share ; 
Gifts, without giving hands, are bare.” 


So Dick worked through the day, think- 
ing of talks which he and his father had 
had, and singing sometimes. Nothing 
happened ; he was not much interrupted 
—only he gave a drink of water toa 
tramp, and went in pursuit of a chicken 
which he saw straying, it having escaped 
through a hole in the netting of a neigh- 
bor’s poultry-yard, and Dick took it back 
and restored it to the frantic hen, whose 
volubility he could interpret as he liked, 
as thanks to himself or as a scolding to 
her chick. Dick was a boy who “ waited 
on” animals, who opened the door when 
the cat mewed, and made up a bed for the 
old dog to lie upon. It was told as a 
laugh against him that he had once car- 
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ried a saucer of water to a frog which lay 
half dead of drought on the highroad on 
a sultry day. But if the angels knew of 
that they would not laugh, except it might 
be for very joy. They know more than 
we do. We don’t think it is derogatory 
to God to take care of us and give us 
bread and water, and really God is very 
much more above us than we are above a 
frog, and most people would own that if 
it was so put to them, only so few people 
take trouble to put things rightly to them- 
selves ! 

Late in the afternoon, when the shad- 
ows were falling, just about the same time 
as Mr. Buyers and Mr. Dodds had driven 
out on the preceding evening, Dick saw 
his mother hastening homewards. The 
carrier’s cart had put her down at the 
cross-roads. She was walking fast, and 
her figure looked more erect and her head 
higher than it had since the day when she 
was told that her husband was stricken 
with mortal sickness. 

“ Something good has surely happened 
to mother,” thought Dick. 

Something good! Maybe. But to dif- 
ferent people such different things make 
something good. To one, it is good to 
have receiveda fortune. To another, itis 
equally good to have given one away. 

She came in with a strange light shin- 
ing in her face. She kissed Dick, and 
without a word took off her shawl and 
bonnet. He could not take his eyes from 
her. What was it about her which had 
changed since morning — a change almost 
as great as that which Mr. Dodds had 
noticed before he discovered that her hair 
had turned white? Why! —now it was 
that her hair was wholly hidden — that her 
cap, of a different shape from any she had 
ever worn, was now drawn closely round 
her face, so that scarcely one thread of 
“ father’s silver ” was to be seen. 

Dick stood before her and put a gentle 
hand on each of her shoulders, for she 
was a little woman beside the tall youth. 
As they gazed into each other’s eyes, a 
suspicion of the truth flashed across him. 

“Mother!” he cried, in half-terrified 
dismay, “ mother — your hair!” 

“The price they gave me for it in Cad- 
diford has paid all we owe at the shop,” 
she said, with a gentle triumph which had 
not one note of regret in it. “* Father's 
silver’ has paid it, Dick. You will not 
start in life in debt.” 

Dick sat down, fairly overcome. “* What 
made you think of such a thing?” he 
asked. 

“TI heard Mr. Buyers whisper to Mr. 
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Dodds, yesterday: ‘What a price they 
would give for that hair!’ Silver hair, 
fine and abundant, is the rarest hair for 
buying and selling, they say. Many want 
it and very few people have it, and the 
few who do seldom wish to sell it.” 

“Q mother,” wailed Dick, “just to 
think that this has become of the hair 
father used to be so proud of!” 

“ He liked it in life and it has served 
him in death,” she answered. “I never 
liked it so well as when I saw it on the 
wig-maker’s counter, and felt its golden 
value in my hand. It did not matter to 
me any more. I don’t think you'll like 
me less for lacking it, Dick.” 

“OQ mother!” groaned Dick, “but if 
father could only know!” 

“Who is sure he does not know, Dick?” 
she returned. 

“TI hope not,” said Dick impulsively, 
“for the thought of such a thing would 
have broken his heart!” 

“He will have greater wisdom now,” 
she said calmly, “and it is possible that 
what I have done may give him exactly 
the same sort of gentle delight he once 
had in the pretty hair itself. Sainted 
spirits in heaven are not likely to see our 
eyes and our hair, or the clothes we 
wear and the houses we live in. They 
must see our spirits, and the light of 
God’s pleasure, or the darkness of his 
sorrow surrounding us. And they won’t 
care for anything but love and right. 
Those are the happiness and prosperity 
of heaven, Dick.” 

“T would have paid the bills in time, 
mother,” said Dick ruefully. 

“JT chose to pay them now,” she said. 
“TI never hoped to feel again so much 
pleasure as I had in doing it.” 

“I’ve never thought about heaven in 
the way you seem to do, mother,” mused 
Dick. 

His mother looked at him: ‘“ One never 
does, Dick,” she said, “ till one’s own life is 
buried in another’s grave. The disciples 
never understood about the resurrection 
tillafter Jesus was dead. God teaches us 
one thing at a time, and unbelievers are 
generally those who deny the lessons 
they've not come to yet.” 

“When have you had time to think 
over these things, mother?” Dick asked. 

“Watching at nights through your fa- 
ther’s illness,” she said, “and waking at 
night since he was taken. Those are 
women’s ways toa good deal of wisdom, 
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Dick — and. the best men know it. But 
now tell me what has been going on since 
I went away in the morning.” 

“ Mrs. Saunders looked in,” Dick an- 
swered, his face suddenly darkening, for 
he remembered her vulgar inference that 
his mother had eagerly gone to expend an 
imaginary dole in mourning. ‘ What will 
people think when they see you without 
your hair, mother?” 

She laughed softly. “I hope they 
won’t think at all,” she answered. “I 
hope they won’t notice it. I must make 
up my cap very adroitly, and nobody will 
look at me so curiously as you did, 
Dick.” 

“ Mother,” Dick burst out, “do you 
think there are many things like this done 
on the sly, as it were?” 

“ Of course there are,’”’ she answered. 

“ Then it does seem too bad!” was his 
rash young decision. “ There’s Cousin 
Dodds getting credit for helping you — as 
he has not done —and you getting no 
credit for ——” 

“ For doing what was right —and very 
sweet to me to do,” she replied rebuk- 
ingly. 

e But then, mother,” pleaded Dick, “ to 
hear of a good deed helps other people to 
do right.” 

“ To talk of our own actions is wrong,” 
said the widow, “and we must not do evil 
that good may come.” 

“Well, it is a great comfort that God 
knows,” observed Dick. 

“ He alone knows the best side of the 
world he made,” said the mother. 

“ But when there is so much evil that 
may be truly related, and so much more 
that is always being suspected,” remarked 
Dick, “I can’t help saying that it is a 
pity the good should not have a hearing.” 

“Oh, but it does,” said Mrs. Reeves; 
“the secrets which God knows he tells in 
the right time and place. He alone can 
tell them without spoiling them, Dick.” 

“Do you think he will ever tell about 
you, mother ?” asked the lad. 

“There is nothing to tell about me,” 
she answered. At that moment there was 
a sound of wheels drawn up just outside, 
and then a light, impatient rap at the 
door, and a clear, high voice —an un- 
known voice — asked, — 

“Ts this where the shoemaker lives ?” 

As Dick opened the door a singular 
feeling came over him, as if he was open- 
ing the door of his own unknown future, 











From Macmillan’s Magazine. 
JERSEY. 


THE truth expressed in the familiar 
saying that “ far birds have fair feathers,” 
or, as the Highlanders have it, “far oxen 
have long horns,” has unquestionably a 
very wide application through the general 
world of human thinking, but is specially 
illustrated in the habits and notions of 
the great family of tourists in these loco- 
motive times. Jersey is an island lying 
quite contiguous to the southern shore 
of Great Britain — not more than ten 
hours’ sail from Southampton — an island 
also full of green prosperity, rich in heroic 
history, and peculiarly interesting to En- 
glishmen as the great conservator of the 
old English laws and customs, and of the 
old Norman French language of which 
great part of our current English tongue 
is composed. And yet, for one English 
traveller who has been at St. Helier’s or 
St. Peter’s Port, you will find hundreds 
and thousands who have steamed up the 
Rhine to Schaffhausen, or wandered rev- 
erently among the tombs of the Pharaohs 
at Carnac, or the mausoleum of the sacred 
bulls at Memphis. It is an infirmity of 
our nature; the common loses its power 
to stimulate the senses, simply because it 
is common ; and the uncommon possesses 
an adventitious attraction, not because it 
is better or more worthy, but simply be- 
cause it is new and because it is strange. 
Novelty is no element either of the beau- 
tiful or the sublime; but by the law of 
our nature a new thing excites our curios- 
ity; and an ass with three heads at any 
time and place will command more gazers 
than ‘a wise man with one head. In the 
same way it seems a grand thing to go to 
Cairo, and stare at a pyramid, though it 
is only a monstrous cairn, the monstrous 
birth of a monstered civilization; while to 
make three steps from Waterloo to South- 
ampton, from Southampton to Guernsey, 
and from Guernsey to St. Helier’s, to see 
a tight little corner of the snug British 
Empire, glorying chiefly in green leaves, 
fair flowers, and nutritive roots, seems a 
matter too small to stir in a sedentary 
man the lust of adventurous movement. 
Such is human nature. In this respect I 
confess myself a sinner with the rest. I 
have in common with my fellow-sinners, 
in more respects than one, sinned against 
the sacred text which says, “ Call nothing 
common or unclean.” I confess that, led 
by the common delusion of an ambitious 
imagination, I had travelled up to the 
roots of the Rhine in Switzerland, and 
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had looked in the serene face of the old 
Egyptian Rameses, on the rock temple of 
Aboo Simbel, near the second cataract of 
the Nile, before it entered my head to 
visit beautiful Jersey, which concerned me 
in many respects much more nearly. One 
merit only I can boast of above some of 
my fellow-sinners. I have mended my 
ways, and seen Jersey; seen it and en- 
joyed, and, by way of grateful memory, 
will set down here a few of its features 
that strike the stranger most prominently. 
Happily in doing so, I feel that, though 
not pretending to give an exhaustive ac- 
count of the island, I am able to present 
something to the reader that, so far as it 
goes, will be satisfactory. One is not 
overwhelmed, in St. Helier’s as in Lon- 
don, by a multitudinous swarm of rich 
and various forms of life, more like a 
world than a city, more like a wide stretch- 
ing, loose-straggling forest of houses, than 
a distinctly marked-out and well-walled 
garden. One can take note of sucha 
pleasant self-contained little island, as one 
takes note of a Greek temple, intelligently 
pleased with a measurable beauty, not 
confounded and overawed by an incal- 
culable power. 

It is wonderful how many persons in 
sea-girt England vex their imaginations 
with the horrors of a sea-voyage. The 
Channel, they tell you, is particularly 
boisterous, and so, no doubt, it will be on 
occasions; but a stiff south-wester is not 
always blowing there; and, for my part, I 
lay all night in the middle of the ship, as 
quietly unconscious of any sea-motion as 
if 1 had been sleeping in my own familiar 
bed. Only about seven o’clock in the 
morning I was aroused by a loud rattling 
and grating of chains behind my berth, 
which rendered further slumber impossi- 
ble. Up I started, and found that we 
were off Guernsey, and that the harsh 
grating of iron by which my rest had been 
disturbed was only one step in the process 
of unlading, which, if with more speed in 
these days of steam power, is certainly 
not executed with less noise than in the 
good old times. A man can learn a good 
deal by merely keeping an observant eye 
on the unlading process of a big ship. 
The whole traffic of a country here passes 
bodily before him in the space of an hour; 
and what struck me most, when brooding 
over this process from the quarter-deck, 
at Guernsey, was the interminable num- 
ber of empty casks or barrels that came 
swinging up from the hold, relay after 
relay, floundering about in the air as thick 
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of light into an old tower. These casks 
had come from Covent Garden, where 
they had been disembowelled of their 
wealth of early potatoes to fit out London 
dinners, and were come to their native 
soil to be replenished with fresh stores of 
the nutritive root to satisfy the unex 
hausted gorge of the monster metropolis 
on the Thames. These floundering empty 
casks were the overture, as it were, to the 
great potato opera, which I saw after- 
wards played at Jersey. In every crowded 
street of the town, and in every narrow 
green lane of the country, cars laden with 
potato-casks were the prominent object. 
As in the commencement of a great war 
you cannot move an easy mile in any di- 
rection without encountering marshalled 
troops of red or blue coats hurrying from 
all quarters to the great harvest of inter- 
national slaughter, so at Jersey, the march 
of the great potato cavalcade peoples the 
highway and blocks the harbor. There is 
in Fleet Street and in the Strand, by cun- 
ning management, room for two carriages 
to pass; but at Jersey pier, a fortnight 
afterwards, about the end of June, when I 
was returning from my sojourn, there was 
no room for a single cab to pass through 
the piled-up mountains of potato-casks on 
the pier. It was like the arrival of the 
herring-boats at Wick; a sight that over- 
whelmed all other sights for the moment, 
and stamped the word Zofato distinctly 
on the brain of the spectator as the badge 
of Jersey productiveness and the pledge 
of Jersey prosperity. Since returning to 
England I have repeatedly asked intelli- 
gent persons into what amount of gold 
this wonderful growth of potatoes was 
transmuted by the traffic with Covent 
Garden; their answer always fell ludi- 
crously beneath the mark. Some said 
20,000/., some 50,000/., and some even 
went as far as 100,000/,; but none ever 
dreamt of the true figure, between 200,- 
oo0o/, and 300,000/., as I was distinctly in- 
formed by a gentleman at St. Helier’s 
well versed in the details of the local 
traffic. 

The general character of the island of 
Jersey is distinctly marked, running out 
in a long line to the south-east as you ap- 
proach from Guernsey, which lies two 
hours’ sail to the north-west of St. Helier’s. 
The coast is mostly rocky, rising pretty 
steeply from the sea, but nowhere to a 
height above three hundred feet, as in- 
deed the highest point in the centre of 
the island, Hougue Biec, or Princes’ 
Tower, is not more than three hundred 
and fifty feet high, less than half the 
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height of Arthur’s Seat, which overhangs 
Edinburgh. In general outline from the 
sea it shows extremely like the island of 
Colonsay as seen from the high ground 
above Oban, with no very prominent 
points to fix the eye; in extent also it is 
not much larger, for, while the length of 
Colonsay is about twelve miles, the whole 
circuit of Jersey is only thirty-three miles, 
about ten miles beyond the girth of the 
Isle of Arran in the Firth of Clyde. As 
you approach the coast of Jersey, the out- 
standing promontories — Grosnez on the 
north-west and La Corbiére on the south- 
west— distinctly indicate with their 
names the French character of the popu- 
lation. After crossing the Bay of Brelade, 
on the south-west corner of the island, 
where the oldest monument of ecclesias- 
tical architecture remains, and rounding 
the exposed high ground of Noirmont, or 
the Blackmount, you find yourself sud- 
denly in front of the wide sweep of the 
Bay of St. Aubin, with its sloping terraces 
of peopled verdure, and the smoking town 
of St. Helier’s in the distance. This rich 
and varied expanse of land and water, of 
fort and rock, of town and villa, at once 
recalls to the traveller the well-known 
beauties of the Bay of Naples —a com- 
parison which grows in striking truth after 
a short residence in the island. Tothose 
who have not seen Parthenope the beauti- 
tiful Bay of Oban will at once start up as 
a counterpart to St. Helier’s; but, if a 
Vesuvius, an Ischia, and a Capri are 
wanting to give an effective background 
to the sea-view from St. Helier’s, the want 
of the island Kerrera, which shuts in the 
Bay of Oban, is amply compensated by 
the superior expanse of the open sea 
which laves the rich greenery of the coast, 
and the air of a large, naturally evolved 
commerce which distinguishes the metrop- 
olis of Jersey from the artificially trumped- 
up splendor and ungracefully huddled 
domiciles of the great tourist-pivot of the 
west Highlands. 

To understand the luxuriant, verdurous 
beauty and the extraordinary fertility of 
Jersey, we must take our start from two 
considerations — the climate, and the ge- 
ology. The climate, a Scot, like myself, 
accustomed to breathe the bracing air 
that comes down from Ben Mucdubh or 
Cairngorm, will soon discover to be more 
mild and soft than suits the masculine 
habit of his lungs; so mild and kindly 
indeed, that the nursling of the north, 
the moment he treads the street of St. 
Helier’s, feels that he is already half-way 
to Italy; and is not surprised to see the 














fig, the myrtle, and other plants of trop- 
ical proclivity growing in the open air. 
The west coast of Britain, generally, as 
every one knows, is at once more warm 
and more moist than the east. At Oban 
fuchsias grow luxuriantly in the open air, 
in a fashion that Aberdeen or St. An- 
drews would in vain attempt to emulate; 
in the south-west corner of Ireland the 
royal fern, which loves warm and moist 
places, flings out its bright green plumes 
as grandly as the broom on an Inverness 
moor; and in Jersey, where the same rain- 
laden Atlantic breezes prevail, with the 
addition of circumfluent sea, and a latitude 
some hundred miles more to the south, 
the climatic features which differentiate 
the west from the east coast of Britain are 
potentiated. There are besides no high 
mountains to accumulate stores of snow; 
snow indeed and frost, as a local ballad 
says, “just touch the smiling roods and 
go”—and the ilex or evergreen oak, 
which grows plentifully everywhere, seems 
as naturally to symbolize the genial charac- 
ter of the Jersey atmosphere as the harsh 
needles of the pine indicate the sharpness 
of the mountain blasts with which the 
tree growth of stern Scotland has to con- 
tend. But, if the climate be favorable to 
a rich vegetation, the same cannot be said 
of the soil. In the Channel Isles there 
are no tracts of rich, loamy soil, the nat- 
ural product of slow-rolling rivers, as in 
Egypt, in the valley of the Thames, and 
in the Carse of Gowrie; these islands 
are, strictly speaking, the bare granitic 
skeleton, or fragments of the skeleton, of 
the underlying rock on which the great 
mass of the secondary and tertiary strata 
of the rich Jand of England and the Lo- 
thians of Scotland are superimposed ; and 
the true character of the islands, however 
superficially concealed by culture, is plain- 
ly seen in the long stretches of rocks and 
reefs, often hidden at high tide, which 
circumvallate them on allsides. The sci- 
entific analysis also of the syenitic, horn- 
blendic, felspathic, and other metamorphic 
rocks which compose the basis of the 
island, reveals little of those elements on 
which the fertility of soils depends.* The 
main constituent of the soil, arising from 
the decomposition of these rocks, is what 
in vulgar speech might be called “ rotten 
granite ;” and from such a material no 
Aberdonian, bred in the atmosphere of 
east winds, and accustomed to measure 
the fertility of granitic districts by the 

* Specially the total want of phosphates. “The 


Channel Islands,’”’ by Ansted and Latham; London, 
1865, p. 461 ; the most exhaustive work on the subject. 
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course of the River Dee, could ever ex- 
pect any outgrowth of rich, vegetative lux- 
uriance to be evolved. But the Jersey 
granite is not condemned to barrenness; 
for, in the first place, the granitic stuff of 
which the island is composed, besides 
being of a more loose texture, is cut up in 
various ways by fissures, which give free 
entrance to the plenteous rain that at cer- 
tain seasons oversweeps these islands 
from the Atlantic; and again, from the 
eneral low level and flatness of the sur- 
ace, the rain, when it falls, has leisure to 
sink and to drain quietly into the rock, in 
a style very different from the rush of 
water that flows down from the granite- 
girdled bed of the river Dee. But the 
chief source of the fertility of the island 
is no doubt the warmth of the sun, the 
natural humidity of the climate, and, add- 
ed to this, the diligence and the thrift of 
a laborious population of small proprie- 
tors. The presence of a thickly-spread 
and equally distributed population is of 
itself a guarantee for the production of 
manure in various ways ; and, when to this 
is added the plentiful supply of sea-wrack, 
which is to Jersey agriculture what peats 
are to Highland hearths, we shall not be 
surprised at the pleasant picture, every- 
where to be seen, of the original spine of 
prickly granite, now blooming like a gar- 
den and blossoming like a rose. Jersey, 
indeed, is a land of gardens; everywhere 
the hand of man is visible in graceful 
villas, trim terraces, green hedges, flowery 
trimmings, and green-mantled inclosures. 
Sometimes, indeed, these inclosures stand 
up in all the bareness of their unadorned 
granite, fencing off the light and the pros- 
pect from those who walk in the narrow 
lane which divides the domain of one 
small proprietor from another. This, of 
course, is no beauty; but the walls are 
necessary for the fruits in which the island 
delights; and in hot countries a narrow 
lane without a prospect is often more en- 
joyable than a broad highway with one. 
We have said that the principal product 
of Jersey is potatoes. The nature of the 
soil and the vicinity of the great London 
market are sufficient to explain why the 
thrifty economists of this prosperous lit- 
tle island have in these latter days di- 
rected their activity so largely into this 
channel. When Inglis wrote his book * 
fifty years ago, though the potato culture 
was on the increase, he still puts down 
cider as the principal export of the island 


* The Channel Islands, by Henry B. Inglis; Lon 
don, 1834, vol. i., p. 189. 
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But, though this pleasant beverage still 
maintains its reputation, I should doubt 
much whether the apples of the trees 
now produced in the orchards, could be 
transmuted into as much gold as is de- 
rived from the “apples of the earth.” 
At all events I heard great complaints 
everywhere of the disfigurement of the 
country by the cutting down of trees, and 
the supplanting of the ancestral apple 
culture by the potato, to satisfy the insa- 
tiate demands of the herbivorous purlieus 
of Covent Garden. This may be true for 
natives, to whom any old tree has a his- 
tory; and in fact no old tree anywhere 
can be cut down without bringing a pang 
to some one who had appealed vainly to 
the destroyer in the words of the song, 
“Woodman, spare that tree;” but de- 
spite. the invasion of orchards by potato- 
fields, and of branchy trees here and 
there turned into maimed and unsightly 
pollards, no traveller who has seen vari- 
ous parts of the world will be apt to com- 
plain that the prominent want of Jersey 
istrees. Trees there are everywhere, not 
so broad and umbrageous indeed as on 
the lawn of Taymouth Castle, or in Berke- 
ley Square, Piccadilly, but large enough 
to give the whole island that look of rich, 
wavy beauty, which a fine head of hair 
gives to a fair lady; and as to the size of 
the trees, this is in no wise affected by 
the potato culture, but by the tremendous 
western blasts to which these flat-topped 
islands are peculiarly exposed. Next to 
potatoes and cider—or rather perhaps 
on esthetical, if not on pecuniary grounds 
superior to both, is the Jersey cow, better 
known in England as the Alderney cow; 
but the breed is all the same, or witha 
difference not worth noting. The Jersey 
cow is indeed a fine animal, bearing the 
same relation to other creatures of the 
cow family that a lady does to a woman 
who is only a woman, and not a lady. 


So smooth and flat, so neat and trim, 
With such a slender shapely limb, 
And such fine head, and large full eye, 
When on soft grass you see her lie, 
So placid, motherly and mild, 

She courts the touch of any child, 


Literally so; and the reason why she is 
so gentle, mild, and motherly seems to 
me plain; she is not allowed to roam 
largely about the braes, as Highland cat- 
tle are, or English cows in large fields, 
but she is tethered to a small spot, where, 
like a fine lady on a soft sofa, she culti- 
vates recumbent habits, and is easily ap- 
proached and lightly handled. She is 
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tenderly treated also, as ladies are by 
amorous husbands, or Yorkshire horses 
by fox-hunters; and Inglis quotes froma 
writer of authority,* who says that, though 
from the nature of the locality she cannot 
be allowed large freedom of browsing, 
yet “her station is shifted five or six 
times a day,” so that she is treated with 
great variety of fresh and fair feeding. 
“In winter she is warmly housed by night, 
and fed with parsnips; when she calves, 
she is regaled with toast, and with the 
nectar of the island, cider; to which pow- 
dered ginger is added.” The parsnip 
here mentioned is one of the staple prod- 
ucts of the island; sweet as honey of 
Hybla; and, when the cows are largely 
fed with it, Mr. Inglis states that from 
seven quarts of milk a pound of the most 
delicious butter is produced. The same 
writer states that in his time the price of 
Jersey cows had considerably fallen in the 
market, and that the average price then 
brought from 8/.to 1o/. I have no doubt, 
however, that along with the potato, the 
Jersey cow has risen largely in mercan- 
tile value in the course of the last fifty 
years; for I inquired particularly as to 
the truth of a fact stated to me in conver- 
sation, and traced to the fountain-head 
the undoubted verity that an American 
dealer of insight and adventure had paid 
down literally 1,000/. for a Jersey cow of 
first-rate quality! To the potatoes and 
the cows, the cider and the parsnips, 
might be added oysters as valuable prod- 
ucts of the islands, for the culture of 
which the long stretches of sharp reefs 
on the shallow coasts are particularly 
suitable, and grapes, which grow here 
under glass, but with the natural heat of 
the sun more favorable to the genuine 
grape flavor than the artificial heat of 
hot-houses. Fish of various kinds are 
also procured in large quantities from the 
seas around; though from the agricultural 
habits of the people, as in the Scottish 
Highlands, there is not so much of intel- 
ligent adventure put forth in this direc- 
tion as one might desire. One of the 
most characteristic displays in the fish- 
market is the huge conger-eel at St. He- 
lier’s; the rich soup from which, distilled 
with dainty herbs, slides with a glib lus- 
ciousness down the diner’s throat, pass- 
ing the experience of the most highly 
cultivated aldermanic cesophagus in the 
city. And if not specially at the dinner 
table, certainly in the streets, and on the 

* Report on the Agriculture of the Island of Jersey, 


by Quaile, in 1812, published by the Board of Agricul- 
ture in 1815. 











roads, among the praises of Jersey, men- 
tion must be made of the kail, which, like 
the conger-eel, attains in this insular par- 
adise to an enormous size, and grows so 
strong that walking-sticks are made of it 
equal in solidity and lightness to the best 
cane. A gentleman, a native of the isl- 
and, assured me that he had seen one 
such “kail runt,” as the Scotch call it, 
sixteen feet high, including the fan-like 
leafage, in the style of a dwarf palm-tree, 
atthe top. I myself measured one, ina 
garden at the Millbrook station, between 
eight and nine feet high. To the flour- 
ishing trade carried on with these kail 
canes the windows of the shops in Beres- 
ford Street and Bath Street, St. Helier’s, 
bear striking testimony. 

In all the old books about Jersey I find 
mention made of toads as a peculiar and 
characteristic product. In the “Tour 
through Great Britain and Ireland,” orig- 
inally begun by De Foe, and afterwards 
continued by Richardson, and completed 
by other literary gentlemen (1769), under 
the head Jersey I read thus: “ The ugly, 
but harmless and perhaps wholesome ani- 
mal, the toad, abounds here, as do innox- 
ious creatures of the serpentine kind, 
particularly lizards, which gaze on pas- 
sengers as they lie basking in the sun.” * 
The rapid march of culture and the im- 
provement of the roads since the time of 
Governor Sir George Don has no doubt 
tended largely to diminish the number of 
these innocent creatures; their presence, 
however, is noticeable as indicative of the 
warmth, humidity, and verdure of the 
country. Toads delight in gardens, and 
one can imagine that they perform good 
service there by feeding on the grubs and 
slugs of various kinds which a climate of 
such vegetative vitality naturally breeds ; 
but the inquisitive traveller nowadays 
will not light upon them so obviously as 
onthekail. The Jersey toad, or crapaud, 
as they call it, is less of a dingy grey- 
brown than our English toad, and is 
largely flecked or freckled with white; at 
least so the one was which a kind lady 
brought to me in a box, which she kept in 
her orangerie and petted daintily with her 
lily-white hand, as our ladies are wont to 
do kittens and Maltese dogs. Kindness 
to the animal creation is not one of the 
characteristically English virtues; and it 
is good that an animal “ with a jewel in its 
head,” and all guiltless of venomous 
slaver in its mouth, should find a refuge 
from the maltreatment of wicked boys, 


* Vol. iii., p. 34% 
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and the horror of sentimental misses, in 
the soft hand of a good Jersey le Gros, or 
de Carteret. 

But the most interesting thing in Jer- 
sey, to the intelligent thinker, is neither 
potatoes, nor apples, nor cows, nor kail, 
nor parsnips, nor toads and lizards, but 
the economic state and condition of the 
people, and by what hereditary happy 
heritage of beneficent laws and customs it 
has chanced that this small island—a 
chip struck from France — should present 
such a shining face of contented prosper- 
ity, while the big island of Ireland, at our 
own door and under our own direct con- 
trol, lies fretful and wrathful under a grim 
social cachexy of distressful centuries. 
The reason of this striking contrast lies in 
a single sentence; the Channel Islands 
were left by the Norman kings to grow 
out of their natural root unhindered, with 
the full enjoyment of their old Norman 
laws; while Ireland, instead of being 
nourished and cherished according to its 
own type, had English laws and English 
rule forced upon it in a style equally in- 
human and impolitic. 

With William the Conqueror and the 
two stout Henries who came from his 
loins and inherited his bellicose habits 
and administrative talent, the great prob- 
lem was at first to hold the conquered 
people in subjection, and then gradually 
to weld their original possessions in Nor- 
mandy and their grand domain of conquest 
in England in such a fashion as that 
friendly understanding and wise co-oper- 
ation might gradually work the mass into 
anew organic unity. This, of course, was 
no easy matter. The danger ahead layin 
the Norman law of succession, which al- 
lowed a certain limited primogeniture for 
military purposes, but disallowed that ab- 
sorption of all rights of real property by 
the eldest son, to which we have long 
been accustomed in England. By this 
old law the English lands distributed 
among his barons by the Conqueror, if 
they were selected by the eldest son as his 
heritage — which selection was his right 
— necessitated a surrender of his lands in 
Normandy to the younger members of the 
family, a separation of domain which 
would naturally create a separation of in- 
terests, and tend to a dismemberment of 
the loosely compacted kingdom. For this 
reason policy dictated to the Conqueror 
and his immediate successors the exten- 
sion of the original right of limited pri- 
mogeniture, so as to comprehend all real 
property, and unite the lord of the insular 
and the Continental domain by a common 
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bond of interest to maintain the unity of 
the conjunct sovereignty. 

But this consolidation of fiefs, not natu- 
rally contiguous, being confessedly a de- 
vice to enlist the English barons on the 
side of the Conqueror by an exceptional 
grant of large manorial rights, naturally 
applied only to England: in Normandy, 
or at least, in those parts of it where no 
conflicts of old Norman and new English 
law could arise, the old law remained, 
which, in consistency with the known law 
of Rome, of the Saxons, and we may add 
also of natural equity, did not allow the 
eldest son, whatever privileges he might 
enjoy, to swallow up the whole heritage of 
the father, to the prejudice of the whole 
family. It was therefore plainly for mili- 
tary and political purposes, not for any 
economical advantages or general social 
fitness, that the entirely anomalous law of 
unlimited primogeniture at present ac- 
knowledged in England was introduced. 
Whatever arguments may be used in its 
favor now, it was historically simply a 
badge of conquest; and we bear it as a 
dog wears a gilded collar, because it is 
needful for the master, and looks dignified 
in the dog. But besides the preservation 
of the kindly old Norman law of limited 
primogeniture, and along with this the in- 
valuable blessing of a numerous indepen- 
dent resident proprietary, other circum- 
stances and influences seem to have oper- 
ated in favor of the Channel Islands, so 
as to make it almost appear, in the words 
of their old historian, that divine Provi- 
pence watched with a special care over 
their well-being.* In the first place, they 
had the happiness of being a little out of 
the way, besides fenced, as we have 
noted, by a coast singularly difficult of 
access. In the next place, they naturally 
held by their old Norman dukes; and so 
long as the paw of France was held 
threatfully over them, never had the re- 
motest inclination, or, indeed, the slight- 
est cause, to exchange the fatherly tie of 
an inherited for the imposed yoke of a for- 
eign dynasty. Of this the English kings 
could not fail to be aware; and so, when 
foolish John Lackland was forced to sur- 
render the whole of the Continental patri- 
mony of his ancestors into the hands of 
the French, he seemed, says the old his- 
torian, to have looked on the Channel 
Islands, topographically belonging rather 
to France than to England, as “ the last 


* “ Few places have been so manifestly the care of 
Heaven as these islands.”’ Falle, Account of Jersey. 
London, 1797, p. 28. The old edition dates 1694, and 
is rare, 





plank left to him in so great a shipwreck,” 
to which plank he clung accordingly ; and, 
in reward for their good services to him 
in his adversity—for he twice visited 
Jersey — granted to these favored islands 
“many excellent laws and privileges con- 
firmed to us in after times by the succeed- 
ing kings and queens of England. Him, 
therefore, for that reason, we must con- 
sider as our special benefactor; and what- 
ever ill things other persons may say of 
him, we in Jersey must in gratitude cher- 
ish a great veneration and gratitude for 
his memory.” 

A few words will now naturally be ex- 
pected on the manner in which the pecul- 
iar laws and privileges of Jersey act in 
securing the prosperity of theisland. By 
far the most important law in this regard is 
unquestionably the law of limited primo- 
geniture, or the succession to real estate, 
of which we have shown the historical 
origin; and its detailed operation is as 
follows. The leading principle of the old 
Norman law of succession is that no 
owner of land being head of a family, 
can, by a deed to operate after death, 
alienate from his son the heritage which 
he received from his father. The law en- 
forces what it presumes to be the natural 
wish of a parent in favor of his children, 
and this operates as a perpetual entail in 
the method of nature, a very different 
thing from the artificial old Scotch entail, 
which locks up the land forever by a 
statutable limitation against all claimants. 
Every proprietor in Jersey is absolute 
master of his property, so long as he 
lives ; but the moment he departs, and be- 
longs no more to this stage, the law steps 
in for the protection of the family, as fol- 
lows. When a person dies possessed of 
considerable landed and personal prop- 
erty, an appraisement is made of it by 
sworn measurers and appraisers; and the 
heritable property in the first place is 
divided and inventoried, according to its 
natural lots — that is to say, into as many 
separate estates as are held by distinct 
titles, and form a natural whole. Such 
estates the law holds as indivisible, and, 
having a favor for the eldest son, allows 
him, by right of his * eldership,” to choose 
the lot that most commends itself to him. 
Of course he will naturally choose the big- 
gest and the best, and every eldest son 
having the same privilege, as the course 
of generations rolls on, it will naturally 
happen that, from generation to genera- 
tion, the same property remains in the 
family, so that practically, as we said, the 
law acts as a close family entail. But let 
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those who are accustomed to the action 
of primogeniture, in the old Scottish law 
of entail, and by the English law, or 
rather custom, of repeated settlements, 
here note the difference. The Jersey law, 
while providing amply for the honor of 
the family, and its representation by the 
eldest son, follows nature and the Roman 
law in showing a due regard to the nat- 
ural rights and fair expectations of other 
members of the family. When the prin- 
cipal manor has been judicially set apart 
for the eldest son, the rest of the property, 
both real and personal, is divided among 
co-heirs, two thirds among the sons, and 
one-third among the daughters. By this 
general, and, in the main, equitable ar- 
rangement, the right of testamentary in- 
terference with the division of propert 
is, as will be evident, largely cneaiiel. 
In fact, the right of a testator to dispose 
of his property by will after death, is 
limited to one-third part of his movables. 
The remaining two-thirds, as a matter of 
right, descend one-third to the children or 
descendants, and one-third to the widow, 
should she elect to take part in the per- 
sonal estate; otherwise she has her terce, 
or one-third of the real estate always sure. 
By these very simple and equitable ar- 
rangements, the old Norman law, as it 
obtains in the Channel Islands, can un- 
questionably boasts its superiority to the 
English practice of unlimited primogeni- 
ture, as it obtains in this country. In 
the first place, it secures whatever advan- 
tages of local family persistence, family 
precedency, and family pride, are usually 
urged in favor of our custom of primogen- 
iture; it gives the good of the custom 
without its attendant evils; it does the 
same thing moderately, and therefore bet- 
ter, both according to Aristotle and St. 
Paul; as if one should say, supposing 
port wine to be a good drink in a cold 
climate, that it is better to solace one’s 
stomach with a glass or two than to drain 
a whole bottle. In the second place, it 
secures by simple operation of law to all 
the younger branches of the family that 
share in the paternal inheritance to which 
they may fairly consider themselves en- 
titled. In the third place, it effectually 
prevents that process of progressive dis- 
memberment of estates which presents 
not a few unpleasant features under the 
French law of equal compulsory division. 
And lastly, it entirely forecloses and ren- 
ders unnecessary the complicated network 
of settlement upon settlement, by which, 
under the action of the English law, either 
the exaggerated predominance of the eld- 
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est son may be more firmly secured, or 
the balance in favor of the natural rights 
of the younger branches be restored. In 
every view, therefore, it has a right to be 
considered as the golden mean between 
the two extremes of petty parcelling (sor- 
cellement) and monstrous accumulation 
that have in practice been developed in 
this domain; a golden mean in which 
neither, on the one hand, are large im- 
provements prevented by the impecunios- 
ity of a race of petty proprietors, nor, on 
the other hand, is the country cheated of 
its natural complement, a hardy and inde- 
pendent yeomanry, to favor the artificial 
nature of a race of overgrown and often 
absentee proprietors. How contrary this 
is to the general notions of Englishmen, 
may be illustrated by what I heard his 
Excellency the governor of Jersey declare 
at a public meeting of the inhabitants. An 
Englishman, he said, one of the numerous 
race of tourists who look in for a day ora 
week at St. Helier’s, and then depart, had, 
in the course of after-dinner conversation, 
been pleased to express his admiration of 
the prosperous state of the island, every- 
where green orchards, flourishing potato- 
fields, good roads, in the harbor the most 
undeniable sign of a large and various 
commerce. Only one thing this green 
little gem of the sea required to make it 
perfect, a full participation in the benefits 
of English law! To which remark his 
Excellency, who, by some years’ residence 
in the island, knew something of the mat- 
ter, with a laugh, replied, “ The absence 
of English law, specially of the English 
land laws, is the very thing to which the 
men of Jersey with good reason attribute 
their notable prosperity.” How different 
from this insolent conceit of the vulgar 
English mind is the recorded opinion of a 
distinguished English jurist, to the effect 
that “the English law of real property is 
the most unmitigated nonsense ever put 
together by the perverted ingenuity of 
man”! * 


* Spinoza, by Fred. Pollock, Barrister-at-Law. 
London, 1880, p. The general ignorance in this 
country of the law of succession in the Channel Islands 
is proved by the fact that, even in books of authority, 
it is generally spoken of as identical with the old Saxon 
law of gavelkind allowed exceptionally by William the 
Conqueror, and still maintained in Kent. But equal 
division of all heritage and limited primogeniture are two 
very different things in principle; in practice no doubt 
they may approach to one another in various degrees, 
especially where, as in Kent, the power of the individ- 
ual testator is allowed to override the general action of 
the law. My information on this subject is derived 
from the best authority, viz., ‘* Observations on the Law 
of Descent in the United Kingdom,” by Henry Tupper, 
Judge in the Royal Court of Guernsey; London, Simp- 
kin and Marshall, 1868; a work, so far as I can learn, 
very inadequately known, even to professed lawyers in 
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As to the general economical result of 
the laws of succession in Jersey, con- 
trasted with the results produced under 
the English law of unlimited primogeni- 
ture, it may be sufficient to remark, that 
though certain large operations, such as 
the making of roads and bridges, and the 
introduction of sweeping changes when 
necessary, take place more readily under 
the system of large proprietors, and im- 
mense consolidated farms, a vast mass of 
reliable statistics is available to prove 
that a greater amount of field culture, and 
a larger account of field produce, is, under 
most circumstances, produced by the 
small proprietor who must work, than by 
the larger proprietors who may. Besides, 
it must never be forgotten, that, while the 
effort of immensely large proprietors will 
naturally be to accumulate monstrous 
wealth in the hands of a few, the effort of 
smaller proprietors will certainly be to 
distribute the material benefits of wealth, 
and the moral advantages of proprietor- 
ship among a large number of indepen- 
dent citizens. As in the body physical, 
health consists not so much in the quan- 
tity of blood in the system, as in its fair 
distribution ; so in the body social — not 
how few are very rich, and how many are 
miserably poor, is the critical question, 
but in what proportion is property dis- 
tributed amongst a stout, industrious, 
prosperous, and well-contented popula- 
tion. This just proportion has been at- 
tained in Jersey, principally by the natural 
action of the old Norman law. How little 
it has been attained, or even dreamt of, 
in this country, the evidence led before 
the Crofter Commission now sitting in the 
Highlands and islands will abundantly 
testify. Under the old Norman law in 
Jersey, the vassals holding feudally under 
the lord of the manor have fixity of tenure, 
and are, in fact, with a slight acknowledg- 
ment to the superior, independent propri- 
etors. Under the English rule, starting 
historically from the same root, the feudal 
law has degenerated into a system which 
enables the proprietor of whole parishes 
or counties to clear the land of its natural 
population, and substitute for it any largest 
number of antlered wild beasts that he 
may choose to breed, or any smallest 


this country. Those who are altogether unacquainted 
with the general bearings of the question could not do 
better than consult the excellent discourse on ** ‘The 
Law and Custom of Primogeniture,’”’ by the Hon. S. C. 
Brodrick, in ** Systems of Land Tenure,”’ published by 
the Cobden Club, London, 1876; and the professional 
student will also note particularly, ‘‘Z’A ncienne Cou- 
tume de Normandie,” French and Latin, by Laurence 
de Gruchy, Justiciary of the Royal Court of Jersey. 
Jersey, 1881. 





number of heartless human bipeds that 
he may choose to import. 

Of the privileges of Jersey, one of the 
most notable is that one of which the En- 
glish tourist would most devoutly wish that 
it should be deprived. St. Helier’s isa free 
port; and by virtue of this any English 
traveller, coming from the island to South- 
ampton, must submit his luggage to the 
inspection of the gentlemen of the Custom 
House, in as disagreeable a fashion as if 
he were entering Austria, or the sacro- 
sanct precincts of the Roman pope. Nei- 
ther cigars nor eau-de-cologne will be 
allowed to pass unquestioned through this 
bar; and whoever considers it consistent 
with the character of a good citizen to 
tell or to act lies to the prejudice of the 
public tax-gatherer, will find a favorable 
opportunity here. 

Of the peculiarities of the island one 
of the most characteristic, in an ethno- 
logical point of view, is the bilingual char- 
acter of the population. Neither in Wales, 
nor in Ireland, nor in the Scottish High- 
lands, has the language of the common 
people asserted itself so stoutly alongside 
of the dialect of the upper classes, as in 
the Channel Islands. The reason is ob- 
vious. Society in Jersey has grown natu- 
rally and healthily out of its own root, 
without being hindered by any violently im- 
posed extraneous civilization; but Wales 
and Ireland suffered equally, though in 
different degrees, the curse that belongs 
to conquest; while the Scottish High- 
lands, though not strictly a conquered 
country, suffered practically similar evils, 
first, from their ill-advised rebellions in 
favor of a dispossessed-dynasty ; second- 
ly, from the compulsory imposition of the 
feudal law upon the native law of the clan 
system; and thirdly, from the elimination 
of the middle classes from the body so- 
cial as the natural sequence of the exis- 
tence of immense properties combined 
with the two other elements. The ab- 
sence of these depopularizing influences 
in the Channel Islands has preserved the 
French language, not only among the 
common people, but as the language of 
the law courts and the Legislative As- 
sembly. A gross anachronism, most En- 
glishmen would be inclined to say, and no 
small hindrance in the way of improve- 
ment. “Not at all,” I heard his Excel- 
lency the governor declare in a public 
meeting for the distribution of school 
prizes; it is practically an immense ad- 
vantage for a Jerseyman to start with a 
bilingual dexterity in two such useful lan- 
guages as French and English; and, 
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though in the nature of things the French | influences of a humid climate doing nec- 


language will die out more and more, it is 
more consistent with an enlarged policy 
to treat it kindly, while it lives, than to 
force it prematurely out, by the selfish 
laziness which is the nurse of apathy, and 
the shallow ambition which affects gen- 
tility. 

Gne other point only of general public 
interest remains. I was anxious, when 
making myself for a season at home ina 
place conveniently situated within an easy 
distance of France and England, to as- 
certain exactly what advantages it pre- 
sented to strangers travelling in pursuit 
of health or recreation. In the way of 
recreation certainly the island of Jersey 
does not offer such rich fields for view- 
hunters, scientific explorers, and gymnasts 
of all kinds, from the deer-stalker down- 
wards, as many of the more favored 
haunts of the rusticating and locomotive 
world; but those who can enjoy a bright 
sky, a mild climate, and a kindly people, 
with an agreeable variation from flitting 
guests, will find that they can live with 
equal elegance and considerably more 
cheaply at St. Helier’s than at Brighton, 
or in any other elegant resort of the great 
colony of roving Englishmen. For edu- 
cation there is an admirable school or 
college — for the world is governed by 
names — erected in these latter days, to 
use the phrase of the playbills, under 
“the presence and patronage” of her 
most gracious majesty Queen Victoria, 
whose name it bears. As to its sanatory 
character, there can be no doubt that the 
mildness of the climate is favorable to all 
persons laboring under chest complaints, 
bronchitic or otherwise; while, on the 
other hand, it is equally certain that those 
whose nervous habitude requires the 
stimulant of a keen and bracing breeze 
Will be wise to seek restored vigor rather 
among the braes of Braemar or the moors 
of Strathspey than in the sun-fronting Bay 
of St. Helier’s or the ferny slopes of the 
Gréve-de-Lecq. Terrible things have been 
written about the unfavorable influences 
of the climate of Jersey on all rheumatic 
complaints, a medical gentleman of au- 
thority having seriously stated that 
“among the people in the rural districts 
rheumatism in some form or other is uni- 
versal after the age of thirty;”* but this 
remark, it will be observed, applies only 
to the laboring classes in the country, 
whose avocations expose them to the evil 


* On Health and Disease in Jersey, by Matthew 
Scholefield, M.D. and M.B. in Inglis, vol. i., chap. xi. 





essary out-field work at certain seasons of 
the year. Besides, it must be borne in 
mer as remarked to me by a medical 
gentleman now practising in the island, 
that much has been done since Inglis’s 
day in the way of widening the roads and 
clearing the country from superfluous 
stores of moisture. Certain itis that on 
a visit which I paid to Fort Elizabeth, at 
the west wing of the Bay of St. Helier’s, 
where, as in Fort Regent on the other 
wing, a garrison is regularly stationed, a 
soldier who had lived three years in the 
place assured me that he had not known 
a single case of rheumatism during all 
that time. 


From The Argosy. 
A CURIOUS EXPERIENCE. 


Wuat I am about to tell of took place 
during the last year of John Whitney’s 
life, now many years ago. We could 
never account for it, or understand it: but 
it occurred (at least, so far as our experi- 
ence of it went) just as I relate it. 

It was not the custom for schools to 
give a long holiday at Easter then: one 
week at most. Dr. Frost allowed us from 
the Thursday in Passion week, to the 
following Thursday; and many of the 
boys spent it at school. 

Easter was late that year, and the 
weather lovely. On the Wednesday in 
Easter week, the squire and Mrs. Todhet- 
ley drove over to spend the day at Whit- 
ney Hall, Tod and I being with them. 
Sir John and Lady Whitney were begin- 
ning to be anxious about John’s health — 
their eldest son. He had been ailing 
since the previous Christmas, and he 
seemed to get thinner and weaker. It was 
so perceptible when he got home from 
school this Easter, that Sir John put him- 
self into a flurry (he was just like the 
squire in that and in many another way) 
and sent an express to Worcester for 
Henry Carden, asking him to bring Dr. 
Hastings with him. They came. John 
wanted care, they said, and they could not 
discover any specific disease at present. 
As to his returning to school, they both 
thought that question might be leit with 
the boy himself. John told them he should 
prefer to go back, and laughed a little at 
this fuss being made over him: he : hould 
soon be all right, he said; people were 
apt to loose strength more or less in the 
spring. He was sixteen then, a slender, 
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upright boy, with a delicate, thoughtful 
face, dreamy, grey-blue eyes, and brown 
hair, and he was ever gentle, sweet-tem- 
pered, and considerate. Sir John related 
to the squire what the doctors had said, 
avowing that he could not “ make much 
out of it.” 

In the afternoon, when we were out of 
doors on the lawn in the hot sunshine 
listening to the birds singing and the 
cuckoo calling, Featherston came in, the 
local doctor, who saw John nearly every 
day. He was a tall, grey, hard-worked 
man, with a face of care. After talking a 
few moments with John and his mother, 
he turned to the rest of us on the grass. 
The squire and Sir John were sitting ona 
garden bench, some wine and lemonade 
on a little table betweenthem. Feathers- 
ton shook hands. 

“Will you take some?” asked Sir 
John. 

‘**T don’t mind a glass of lemonade with 
a dash of sherry in it,” answered Feath- 
erston, lifting his hat torub his brow. “I 
have been walking beyond Goose Brook 
and back, and upon my word it is as hot 
as midsummer.” 

“ Ay, ’tis,” assented Sir John. 
yourself, doctor.” 

He filled a tumbler with what he want- 
ed, brought it over to the opposite bench, 
and sat down by Mrs. Todhetley. John 
and his mother were at the other end of 
it; I saton the arm. Therest of them, 
with Helen and Anna, had gone strolling 
away; to the North Pole, for all we 
knew. 

“John still says he shall go back to 
school,” began Lady Whitney, to Feath- 
erston. 

“ Ay; to-morrow’s the day, isn’t it, 
John? Black Thursday, some of you boys 
call it.” 

“] like school,” said John. 

“Almost a pity, though,” continued 
Featherston, looking up and about him. 
“ To be out at will all day in this soft air, 
under the blue skies and the healing sun- 
beams, might be of more benefit to you, 
Master John, than being cooped up in a 
close schoolroom.” 

“You bear, John!” cried Lady Whit- 
ney. “I wish you would persuade him to 
take a longer rest at home, Mr. Feathers- 
ton!” 

Mr. Featherston stooped for his tum- 
bler, which he had lodged on the smooth 
grass, and took another drink at it before 
replying. ‘“ 1f you and John would follow 
my advice, Lady Whitney, I’d be bappy 
to give it.” 

LIVING AGE. 
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“Yes?” cried she, all eagerness. 

“ Take John somewhere for a fortnight, 
and let him go hack to school at the end,” 
said the surgeon, “ That would do him 
good.” 

“Why of course it would,” called out 
Sir John, who had been listening. ‘And 
I say it shall be done. John, my boy, you 
and your mother shall go to the seaside — 
to Aberystwith.” 

“ Well, 1 don’t think I should quite say 
that, Sir John,” said Featherston again. 
“The seaside would be all very well in 
this warm weather; but it may not last, it 
may change to cold and frost. I should 
suggest one of the inland watering-places, 
as they are called: where there’s a spa, 
and a pump-room, and a parade, ana lots 
of gay company. It would be lively for 
him, and a thorough change.” 

“What a nice idea!” cried Lady Whit- 
ney, who was the most unsophisticated 
woman in the world. “Such as Pump- 
water.” 

“Such as Pumpwater: the very place,” 
agreed Featherston. ‘ Well, were I you, 
my lady, I would try it for a couple of 
weeks. Let John take a companion with 
him; one of his schoolfellows. Here’s 
Johnny Ludlow: he might do.” 

“I'd rather have Johnny Ludlow than 
anybody,” said John. 

Remarking that his time was up, for a 
patient waited for him, and that he must 
leave us to settle the question, Feathers- 
ton took his departure. But it appeared 
to be settled already. 

“ Johnny can go,” spoke up the squire. 
“ The loss of a fortnight’s lessons is not 
much, compared with doing a little service 
toa friend. Charming spots are those in- 
land watering-places, and Pumpwater is 
about the best of them all.” 

“We must get lodgings,” said Lady 
Whitney presently, when they had done 
expatiating upon the gauds and glories of 
Pumpwater. “To stay at an hotel would 
be so noisy; and expensive besides.” 

“I know of some,” cried Mrs. Todhet- 
ley, in sudden thought. “If you could 
get into Miss Gay’s rooms, you would be 
well off. Do you remember them?” — 
turning to the squire. “ Westayedat her 
house on our way from ——” 

“ Why, bless me, to be sure I do,” he 
interrupted. “Somebody had given us 
Miss Gay’s address, and we drove straight 
to it to see if she had rooms at liberty; 
she had, and took us in at once. We 
were so comfortable there that we stayed 
at Pumpwater three days instead of two.” 

It was hastily decided that Mrs. Tod- 
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hetley should write to Miss Gay, and she 
went in-doors to do so. All being well, 
Lady Whitney meant to start on Satur- 
day. 

Miss Gay’s answer came punctually, 
reaching Whitney Hall on Friday morn- 
ing. It was addressed to Mrs. Todhetley, 
but Lady Whitney, as had been arranged, 
opened it. Miss Gay wrote that she 
should be much pleased to receive Lady 
Whitney. Her house, as it chanced, was 
then quite empty; a family, who had been 
with her six weeks, had just left : so Lady 
Whitney might take her choice of the 
rooms, which she would keep vacant until 
Saturday. In conclusion, she begged 
Mrs. Todhetley to notice that her address 
was changed. The old house was too 
small to accommodate the many kind 
friends who patronized her, and she had 
moved into a larger house, superior to the 
other and in the best position. 

Thus all things seemed to move smooth- 
ly for our expedition ; and we departed by 
train on the Saturday morning for Pump- 
water. 





It was a handsome house, standing in 
the highroad, between the parade and 
the principal street, and rather different 
from the houses on each side it, inasmuch 
as that it was detached and had a narrow 
slip of gravelled ground in front, In fact, 
it looked too large and handsome for a 
lodging-house; and Lady Whitney, re- 
garding it from the fly which had brought 
us from the station, wondered whether the 
driver had made a mistake. It was built 
of red brick, with ornamental white stone 
facings ; the door, set in a pillared portico, 
stood in the middle, and three rooms, 
each with a bay window, lay one above 
another on both sides. 

But in a moment we saw it was all 
right. Aslight, fair woman, in a slate silk 
gown, Came running out and announced 
herself as Miss Gay. She had a mild, 
pleasant voice, and a mild, pleasant face, 
with light falling curls, the fashion then 
for everybody, and she wore a lace cap 
trimmed with pink. I took to her and to 
her face at once. 

“1 am glad to be here,” said Lady 
Whitney cordially, in answer to Miss 
Gay’s welcome. “Is there any one who 
can help with theluggage? We have not 
brought either man or maidservant.” 

“Oh dear yes, my lady. Please let me 
show you in-doors, and then leave all to 
me. Susannah !— Oh, here you are, Su- 
sannah! Where’s Charity ?— my cousin 
and chief helpmate, my lady.” 
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A tall, dark person, about Miss Gay’s 
own age, which might be forty, wearing 
brown ribbon in her hair and a purple 
bow at her throat, dropped a curtsey to 
Lady Whitney. This was Susannah. She 
looked strong-minded and capable. Char- 
ity, who came running up the kitchen 
stairs, was a smiling young woman-ser- 
vant, with a coarse apron tied round her, 
and red arms bared to the elbow. 

There were four sitting-rooms on the 
ground floor; two in front, with their 
large bay windows; two at the back, look- 
ing out upon some bright, semi-publie 
gardens. 

“ A delightful house!” exclaimed Lady 
Whitney to Miss Gay, after she had 
looked about a little. “I will take one of 
these front rooms for our sitting-room,” 
she added, entering, haphazard, the one on 
the right of the entrance hall, and putting 
down her bag and parasol. “This one, I 
think, Miss Gay.” 

“Very good, my lady. And will you 
now be pleased to walk up-stairs and fix 
upon the bedrooms?” 

Lady Whitney seemed to fancy the 
front of the house. ‘“ This room shall be 
my son’s; and I should like to have the 
opposite one for myself,” she said, rather 
hesitatingly, knowing they must be the 
two best chambers of all. ‘Can I, Miss 
Gay?” 

Miss Gay seemed quite willing. We 
were in the room over our sitting-room on 
the right of the house looking to the 
front. The objection, if it could be called 
one, came from Susannah. 

“You can have the other room, certain- 
ly, my lady; but I think the young gen- 
tleman would find this one noisy, with all 
the carriages and carts that pass by, night 
and morning. The back rooms are much 
more quiet.’ 

“But I like noise,” put in John; “it 
seems like company to me. If I could do 
as I would, I’d never sleep in the coun- 
try.” 

“One of the back rooms is very lively, 
sir; it has a view of the turning to the 
pump-room,” persisted Susannah, a kind 
of suppressed eagerness in her tone ; and 
it struck me that she did not want John 
to have thisfront chamber. “I think you 
would like it best.” 

“No,” said John, turning round from 
the window, out of which he had been 
looking, “ I will have this. I shall like to 
watch the shops down that turning oppo- 
site, and the people who go into them.” 

No more was said. John took this 





chamber, which was over our sitting-room. 
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Lady Whitney had the other front cham- 
ber, and I had a very good one at the 
back of John’s. And thus we settled 
down. 

Pumpwater is a nice place, as you would 
know if I gave its proper name, bright 
and gay, and our house was in the best of 
situations. The principal street, with its 
handsome shops, lay to our right; the 
parade, leading to the spa and pump- 
room, to our left, and company and car- 
riages were continually passing by. We 
visited some of the shops and took a look 
at the pump-room. 

In the evening, when tea was over, Miss 
Gay came in to speak of the breakfast. 
Lady Whitney asked her to sit down for 
a little chat. She wanted to ask about the 
churches. 

“What a very nice house this is!” 
again observed Lady Whitney presently: 
for the more she saw of it, the better she 
found it. “ You must pay a high rent for 
it, Miss Gay.” 

“Not so high as your ladyship might 
think,” was the answer; “not high at all 
for what itis. I paid sixty pounds for the 
little house I used to be in, and I pay only 
seventy for this.” 

“Only .seventy!” echoed Lady Whit- 
ney, in surprise. “ How is it you get it 
so cheaply?” 

A wagonette, full of people, was pass- 
ing just then; Miss Gay seemed to want 
to watch it by before she answered. We 
were sitting in the dusk with the blinds 
up. 

“For one thing, it had been standing 
empty for some time, and I suppose Mr. 
Bone, the agent, was glad to have my 
offer,” replied Miss Gay, who seemed to 
be as fond of talking as anybody else is, 
once seton. “It had belonged to a good 
old family, my lady, but they got embar- 
rassed and put it up for sale some six or 
seven years ago. A Mr. Calson bought 
it. He had come to Pumpwater about 
that time from foreign lands; and he and 
his wife settled down in the house. A 
puny, weakly littlhe woman she was, who 
seemed to get weaklier instead of stronger, 
and in a year or two she died. After her 
death her husband got ill; he went away 
for change of air, and died in London; 
and the house was left to a little nephew 
living over in Australia.” 

“And has the house been vacant ever 
since?” asked John. 

“No, sir. At first it was let furnished, 
then unfurnished. But it had been vacant 
some little time when I applied to Mr. 
Bone. I conclude he thought it better to 
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let it at a low rent than for it to stand 
empty.” 

“It must cost you incessant care and 
trouble, Miss Gay, to conduct a house 
like this — when you are full,” remarked 
Lady Whitney. 

“It does,” sheanswered. “One’s work 
seems never done —and I cannot, at that, 
give satisfaction to all. Ah, my lady, 
what a difference there is in people! — 
you would never think it. Some are so 
kind and considerate to me, so anxious 
not to give trouble unduly, and so satis- 
fied with all I do that it is a pleasure to 
serve them: while others make gratuitous 
work and trouble from morning till night, 
and treat me as if I were just a dog 
under their feet. Of course when we are 
full I have another servant in, two some- 
times.” 

“Even that must leave a great deal for 
yourself to do and see to.” 

“The back is always fitted to the bur- 
den,” sighed Miss Gay. “ My father was 
a farmer in this county, as his ancestors 
had been before him, farming his three 
hundred acres of land, and looked upon 
as a man of substance. My mother made 
the butter, saw to the poultry, and super- 
intended generally her household: and we 
children helped her. Farmers’ daughters 
then did not spend their days in playing 
the piano and doing fancy work, or expect 
to be waited upon like ladies born.” 

“They do now, though,” said Lady 
Whitney. 

“So I was ready to turn my hand to 
anything when hard times came —not 
that I had thought I should have to do 
it,” continued Miss Gay. “But my fa- 
ther’s means dwindled down. Prosperity 
gave way to adversity. Crops failed; the 
stock died off; two of my brothers fell 
into trouble and it costa mint of money 
to extricate them. Altogether, when fa- 
ther died, but little of his savings remained 
tous. Mother took a house in the towr 
here, to let lodgings, and I came with her. 
She is dead, my lady, and I am left.” 

The silent tears were running down 
poor Miss Gay’s cheeks. 

“It is a life of struggle, I am sure,” 
spoke Lady Whitney gently. “And not 
deserved, Miss Gay.” 

“But there’s another life to come,” 
spoke John, in a half whisper, turning to 
Miss Gay from his favorite ground, the 
large bay-window. “None of us will be 
overworked ¢here.” 

Miss Gay stealthily wiped her cheeks. 
‘I do not repine,” she said humbly. “I 
have been enabled to rub on and keep my 
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head above water, and to provide little 
comforts for mother in her need; and I 
gratefully thank God for it.” 


The bells of the churches, ringing out 
at eight o’clock, called us up in the morn- 
ing. Lady Whitney was down-:stairs first, 
I next. Susannah, who waited upon us, 
had brought up the breakfast. John fol- 
lowed me in. 

“| hope you have slept well, my boy,” 
said Lady Whitney, kissing him. ‘] 
have.” 

“So have I,” I put in. 

“Then you and the mother make up 
for me, Johnny,” he said; “for I have not 
slept at all.” 

h John!” exclaimed his mother. 

* Not a wink all night long,” added 
John. “I can’t think what was the mat- 
ter with me.” 

Susannah, then stooping to get the 
sugar-basin out of the sideboard, rose, 
turned sharply round and fixed her eyes 
on John. Socurious an expression was 
on her face that I could but notice it. 

“Do you not think it was the noise, 
sir?” she said to him. “I knew that 
room would be too noisy for you.” 

“Why the room was as quiet as could 
be,” he answered. “A few carriages 
rolled by last night —and I liked to hear 
them; but that was all over before mid- 
night; and I have heard none this morn- 
ing.” 
“Well, sir, I’m sure you would be more 
comfortable in a back room,” contended 
Susannah. 

“It was a strange bed,” said John. “I 
shall sleep all the sounder to-night.” 

Breakfast was half over when John 
found he had left his watch up-stairs, on 
the chest of drawers. I went to fetch it. 

The chamber door was open, and I 
stepped to the drawers, which stood just 
inside. Miss Gay and Susannah were 
making the bed and talking, too busy to 
see or hear me. A lot of things lay on 
the white cloth, and at iirst I could not 
see the watch. 

“He declares he has not slept at all; 
not at all,” Susannah was saying with 
emphasis. “If you had only seconded 
me yesterday, Harriet, they need not have 
had this room. But you never made a 
word of objection; you gave in at once.” 

** Well, I saw no cause to make it,’’ said 
Miss Gay mildly. “If I were to give in 
to your fancies, Susannah, I might as well 
shut up the room. Visitors must get used 
to it.” 

The watch had been partly hidden un- 
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der one of John’s neckties. I caught it 
up and decamped. 

We went to church after breakfast. 
The first hymn sung was that nice one 
beginning, “ Brief life.” 


- Brief life is here our portion ; 
Brief sorrow, short-lived care: 

The life that knows no ending, 
The tearless life is there. 


As the verses went on, John touched 
my elbow: “ Miss Gay,” he whispered ; 
his eyelashes moist with the melody of 
the music. I have often thought since 
that we might have seen by these very 
moods of John —his thoughts bent upon 
Heaven more than upon earth — that his 
life was swiftly passing. 

There’s not much to tell of that Sunday. 
We dined in the middle of the day; John 
fell asleep after dinner; and in the even- 
ing we attended church again. And I 
think everybody was ready for bed when 
bedtime came. I know I! was. 

Therefore it was all the more surprising 


| when, the next mornirg, John said he had 


again not slept. 

“What, not at all!” exclaimed his 
mother. 

“No, not at all. As I went to bed, so 
I got up — sleepless.” 

“T never heard of such a thing! ” cried 
Lady Whitney. “ Perhaps, John, you were 
too tired to sleep?” 

“ Something of that,” he answered. “I 
felt both tired and sleepy when I got into 
bed ; particularly so. But 1 got no sleep: 
nota wink. I could not lie still, either; 
I was frightfully restless all night; just as 
I was the night before. I suppose it can’t 
be the bed?” 

“Is the bed not comfortable?” asked 
his mother. 

“It seems as comfortable a bed as can 
be when I first lie down in it. And then 
I get restless and uneasy.” 

“It must be the restlessness of extreme 
fatigue,” said Lady Whitney. “I fear 
the journey was rather too much for you, 
my dear.” 

* Oh, I shall be all right as soon as I 
can sleep, mamma.” 

We had a surprise that morning. John 
and I were standing before a tart-shop, 
our eyes glued to the window, when a 
voice behind us called out, “ Don’t they 
look nice, boys!” Turning round, there 
stood Henry Carden of Worcester, arm- 
in-arm with a little white-haired gentleman. 


” 





Lady Whitney, in at the fishmonger’s next 
door, came out while he was shaking hands 
with us, 
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*“ Dear me!—is it you?” she cried to 
Mr. Carden. 

“ Ay,” said he in his pleasant manner, 
“here am I at Pumpwater! Come all 
this way to spend a couple of days with 
my old friend: Dr. Tambourine,” added 
the surgeon, introducing him to Lady 
Whitney. Anyway, that was the name 
she understood him to say. John thought 
he said Tamarind, and | Carrafin. The 
street was noisy. 

The doctor seemed to be chatty and 
courteous, a gentleman of the old school. 
He said his wife should do herself the 
honor of calling upon Lady Whitney if 
agreeable ; Lady Whitney replied that it 
would be. He and Mr. Carden, who 
would be starting for Worcester by train 
that afternoon, walked with us up the 
parade tothe pumproom. How achance 
meeting like this in a strange place makes 
one feel at home in it! 

The name turned out to be Parafin. 
Mrs. Parafin called early in the afternoon, 
on her way to some entertainment at the 
pump-room: a chatty, pleasant woman, 
younger than her husband. He had re- 
tired from practice, and they lived in a 
white villa outside the town. 

And what with looking at the shops, 
and parading up and down the public 
walks, and the entertainment at the pump- 
room, to which we went with Mrs. Parafin, 
and all the rest of it, we felt uncommonly 
sleepy when night came, and were begin- 
ning to regard Pumpwater as a sort of 
Eden. 


“Johnny, have you slept?” 

I was brushing my hair at the glass, 
under the morning sun, when John Whit- 
ney, half-dressed, and pale and languid, 
opened my door and thus accosted me. 

“Yes; likeatop. Why? Is anything 

. the matter, John?” 

“See here,” said he, sinking into the 
easy-chair by the fireplace, “it is an odd 
thing, but I have again not slept. 1 can’¢ 
sleep.” 

I put my back against the dressing-table 
and stood looking down at him, brush in 
hand. Not slept again! It was an.odd 
thing. 

“ But what can be the cause, John?” 

“I am beginning to think it must be the 
room.” 

“* How can it be the room?” 

“I don’t know. There’s nothing the 
matter with the room that I can see; it 
seems well ventilated ; the chimney’s not 
Stopped up. Yet this is the third night 
that 1 cannot get to sleep in it.” 
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“ But why can you not get to sleep?” I 
persisted. 

“IT say I don’t know why. Each night 
I have been as sleepy as possible ; last 
night I could hardly undress I was so 
sleepy; but no sooner am I in bed than 
sleep goes right away from me. Not only 
that: I get terribly restless.” 

Weighing the problem this way and 
that, an idea struck me. 

* John, do you think it is nervousness ? ” 

“How can it be? I never was nervous 
in my life.” 

“I mean this: not sleeping the first 
night, you may have got nervous about it 
the second and third.” 

He shook his head. “I have been 
nothing of the kind, Johnny. But look 
here: | hardly see what 1 am to do. I 
cannot go on like this without sleep; yet, 
if I tell the mother again, she’ll say the 
air of the place does not suit me and run 
away from it = 

“Suppose we change rooms to-night, 
John?” | interrupted. “I can’t think but 
you would sleep here. If you do not, 
why it must be the air of Pumpwater, and 
the sooner you are out of it the better.” 

“You'd not mind changing rooms for 
one night?” he said wistfully. 

“Mind! Why I shall be the gainer. 
Yours is the best room of the two.” 

At that it was settled; nothing to be 
said to anybody about the bargain. We 
did not want to be kidnapped out of 
Pumpwater—and Lady Whitney had 
promised us a night at the theatre. 

Two or three more acquaintances were 
made, or found out, that day. Old Lady 
Scott heard of us, and came to call on 
Lady Whitney; they used to be intimate. 
She introduced some people at the pump- 
room. Altogether, it seemed that we 
should not lack society. 

Night came; and John and I went up- 
stairs together. He undressed in his own 
room, and I in mine; and then we made 
the exchange. I saw him into my bed 
and wished him a good night. 

“Good-night, Johnny,” he answered. 
“T hope you will sleep.” 

“Little doubt of that, John. I always 
sleep when | have nothing to trouble me. 
A very good night to you.” 

I had nothing to trouble me, and I was 
as sleepy as could be; and yet, | did not 
and could not sleep. I lay quiet as usual 
after getting into bed, yielding to the ex- 
pected sleep, and I shut my eyes and 
never thought but it was coming. 

Instead of that, came restlessness. A 
strange restlessness quite foreign to me, 
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persistent and unaccountable. I tossed 
and turned from side to side, and I had 
not had a wink of sleep at morning light, 
nor any symptom of it. Was I getting 
nervous? Had I let the feeling creep 
over me that I had suggested to John? 
No; not that I was aware of. What 
could it be? 

Unrefreshed and weary, I got up at the 
usual hour, and stole silently into the 
other room. John was in a deep sleep, 
his calm face lying still upon the pillow. 
Though I made no noise, my presence 
awoke him. 

“Oh Johnny!” he exclaimed, “I have 
had such a night.” 

“Bad?” 

“No; good. I went to sleep at once 
and never woke till now. It has done me 
a world of good. And you?” 

“IT? Oh well, I don’t think I slept 
quite as wellas I did here; it was a strange 
bed,” I answered carelessly. 

The next night the same plan was car- 
ried out, he taking my bed, I his. And 
again John slept through it, while I dd 
not sleepatall, 1 said nothing about it: 
John Whitney’s comfort was of more im- 
portance than mine. 

The third night came. This night we 
had been to the theatre, and had laughed 
ourselves hoarse, and been altogether de- 
lighted. No sooner was I in bed, and 
feeling dead asleep, than the door slowly 
opened and in came Lady Whitney, a 
candle in one hand, a wineglass in the 
other. 

“ John, my dear,” she began, “ your tonic 
was forgotten this evening. I think you 
had better take itnow. Featherston said, 
you know — good gracious!” she broke 
off. “Why, itis Johnny!” 

I could hardly speak for laughing, her 
face presented such a picture of aston- 
ishment. Sitting up in bed, I told her 
all; there was no help for it: that we had 
exchanged beds, John not having been 
able to sleep in this one. 

“And do you sleep well in it?” she 
asked. 

“No, not yet. But I feel very sleepy 
to-night, dear Lady Whitney.” 

“Well, you are a good lad, Johnny, to 
do this for him; and to say nothing about 
it,” she concluded, as she went away with 
the candle and the tonic. 

Dead asleep though I was, I could not 
get to sleep. It would be simply useless 
to try to describe my sensations. Each 
succeeding night they had been more 
marked. A strange, discomforting rest- 
lessness pervaded me; a feeling of un- 
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easiness, I could not tell why or where- 
fore. I saw nothing uncanny, I heard 
nothing ; nevertheless, I felt just as though 
some uncanny presence was in the room, 
imparting a sense of semi-terror. Once 
or twice, when I nearly dozed off from 
sheer weariness, I started up in real ter- 
ror, wide awake again, my hair and face 
damp with a nameless fright. 

I told this at breakfast, in answer to 
Lady Whitney’s questions: John con- 
fessed that precisely the same sensations 
had attacked him the three nights he lay 
in the bed. Lady Whitney declared she 
never heard the like; and she kept look- 
ing at us alternately, as if doubting what 
could be the matter with us, or whether 
we had taken scarlet fever. 

On this morning, Friday, a letter came 
from Sir John, saying that Featherston 
was coming to Pumpwater. Anxious on 
the score of his son, he was sending 
Featherston to see him, and take backa 
report. “I think he would stay a couple 
of days if you made it convenient to en- 
tertain him, and it would be a little holi- 
day for the poor hard-worked man,” wrote 
Sir John, who was just as kind-hearted as 
his wife. 

“To be sure I will,” said Lady Whit- 
ney. ‘“ Heshall have that room; I dare 
say he won’t say he cannot sleep in it: it 
will be more comfortable for him than 
getting a bed at an hotel. Susannah shall 
put a small bed into the back room for 
Johnny. And when Featherston is gone, 
I will take the room myself. I am not 
like you two silly boys — afraid of lying 
awake.” 

Mr. Featherston arrived late that even- 
ing, with his grey face of care and his 
thin frame. He said he could hardly re- 
call the time when he had had as much as 
two days’ holiday, and thanked Lady Whit- 
ney for receiving him. That night John 
and I occupied the back room, having con- 
ducted Featherston in state to the front, 
with two candles; and both of us slept ex- 
cellently well. 

Ai breakfast Featherston began talking 
about the air. He had always believed 
Pumpwater to have a rather soporific air, 
but supposed he must be mistaken. Any- 
way, it had kept him awake; and it was 
not a little that did that for him. 

“ Did you not sleep well?’’ asked Lady 
Whitney. 

“I did not sleep at all; did not get a 
wink of it all night long. Never mind, my 
lady,” he added with a good-natured 
laugh, “I shall sleep all the sounder to- 





night.” 
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But he did not. The next morning 
(Sunday) he looked grave and tired, and 
eat his breakfast almostin silence. When 
we had finished, he said he should like, 
with Lady Whitney’s permission, to speak 
to the landlady. Miss Gay came in at 
once: in a light fresh print gown and 
black silk apron. 

“ Ma’am,” began Featherston politely, 
“something is wrong with that bedroom 
overhead. What is it?” 

“Something wrong, sir?” repeated 
Miss Gay, her meek face flushing. 
“ Wrong in what way, sir?” 

*“ ] don’t know,” answered Featherston ; 
“T thought perhaps you could tell me: 
anyway, it ought to be seen to. It is 
something that scares away sleep. I give 
you my word, ma’am, | never had two such 
restless nights in succession in all my life. 
Two such strange nights. It was not 
only that sleep would not come near me; 
that’s nothing uncommon, you may say; 
but I lay in a state of uneasy, indescriba- 
ble restlessness. I have examined the 
room again this morning, and I can see no 
cause to induce it, yet a cause there must 
undoubtedly be. The paper is not made 
of arsenic, I suppose?” 

“The paper is pale pink, sir,” ob- 
served Miss Gay. “I fancy it is the 
green papers that have arsenic in them.” 

“Ay; well. I think there must be poi- 
son behind the paper; in the paste, say,” 
went on Featherston. ‘Or perhaps an- 
other paper underneath has arsenic in it?” 

Miss Gay shook her head, as she stood 
with her hand on the back of a chair. 
Lady Whitney had invited her to sit, but 
she declined. “ When I came into the 
house six months ago, that room was re- 
papered, and I saw that the walls were 
thoroughly scraped. If you think there’s 
anything — anything in the room .that 
prevents people sleeping, and —and 
could point out what it is, I’m sure, sir, I 
should be glad to remedy it,” said Miss 
Gay, with uncomfortable hesitation. 

But this was just what Featherston, for 
all he was a doctor, could not point out. 
That something was amiss with the room, 
he felt convinced, but he had not discov- 
ered what it was, or howit could be reme- 
died. 

“ After lying in torment half the night, 
I got up and lighted my candle,” said he. 
“I examired the room and opened the 
window to let the cool breeze blowin. 1 
could find nothing likely to keep me 
awake, no stuffed-up chimney, no accumu- 
lation of dust; and I shut the window and 
gotinto bed again. I was pretty cool by 
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that time and reckoned I should sleep. 
Nota bit of it, ma’am. I lay more rest- 
less than ever, with the same unaccounta- 
ble feeling of discomfort and depression 
upon me. Just as I had felt the night be- 
fore.” 

“Tam very sorry, sir,” sighed Miss Gay, 
taking her hand from the chair to depart. 
“If the room is close, or anything of 
that ——” 

“ But it is not close, ma’am. I don’t 
know what it is. And I’m sure I hope 
you will be able to find out, and get it 
remedied,” concluded Featherston as she 
withdrew. 

We then told him of our experience: 
John’s and mine. It amazed him. “ What 
an extraordinary thing!” he exclaimed. 
a would think the room was haunt- 
ed. 

“Do you believe in haunted rooms, 
sir?” asked John. 

“ Well, I suppose such things are,” he 
answered. “Folks say so. If haunted 
houses exist, why not haunted rooms ?*” 

“It must lie in the Pumpwater air,” 
said Lady Whitney, who was too practical 
to give in to haunted regions; “and I am 
very sorry you should have had your two 
nights’ rest spoilt by it, Mr. Featherston. 
I will take the room myself: nothing 
keeps me awake.” 

“ Did you ever see a ghost, sir? ” asked 
John. 

“No, never. But I know those who 
have seen them; and I cannot disbelieve 
what they say. One such story in partic- 
ular is often in my mind; it was a very 
strange one.” 

“ Won’t you tell it us, Mr. Feathers- 
ton?” 

The doctor only laughed in answer. 
But after we came out of church, when he 
was sitting with me and John on the pa- 
rade, he told it. And I only wish I had 
space to relate it here. 

He left Pumpwater in the afternoon, 
and Lady Whitney had the room prepared 
for her use at once, John moving into 
hers. So that I had mine to myself again, 
and the little bed was taken out of it. 

The next rday was Monday. When 
Lady Whitney came down in the morning 
the first thing she told us was, that she 
had not slept. All the curious symptoms 
of restless disturbance, of inward agita- 
tion, which we had experienced, had vis- 
ited her. 

“1 will not give in, my dears,” she said 
bravely. “It may be, you know, that 
what I had heard against the room took 
all sleep out of'me, though I was not con- 
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scious of it; soI shall keep to it. I must 
say it is a most comfortable bed.” 

She “kept” to the room until the 
Wednesday ; three nights in all; getting 
no sleep. Then she gave in. Occasion- 
ally during the third aight, when she was 
dropping asleep from exhaustion, she was 
startled up from it in sudden terror: ter- 
ror of she knew not what. Just as it had 
been with me and with John. On the 
Wednesday morning she told Susannah 
that they must give her the back room 
opposite mine, and we would abandon 
that front room altogether. 

“It is just as though there were a ghost 
in the room,” she said to Susannah. 

“ Perhaps there is, my lady,” was Su- 
sannah’s cool reply. 


On the Friday evening Dr. and Mrs. 
Parafin came in to tea. Our visit would 
end on the morrow. The old doctor held 
John before him in the lamplight, and de- 
cided that he looked better —that the 
stay had done him good. 

“T am sure it has,” assented Lady 
Whitney. “Just at first I feared he was 
going backward: but that must have been 
owing to the sleepless nights.” 

“Sleepless nights!” echoed the doctor, 
jn a curious tone. 

“ For the first three nights of our stay 
here, he never slept; never slept at all. 
After that —” 

“Which room did he occupy?” inter- 
rupted the doctor breathlessly. ‘ Not the 
one over this?” 

“Yes, it was. Why? Do you know 
anything against it?’ questioned Lady 
Whitney, for she saw Dr. and Mrs. Parafin 
exchange glances. 

“Only this: that I have heard of other 
people who were unable to sleep in that 
room,” he answered. 

“ But what can be amiss with the room, 
Dr. Parafin?” 

“ Ah,” said he, “there you go beyond 
me. It is, I believe, a fact, a singular 
fact, that there is something or other in 
the room which prevents people sleeping. 
Friends of ours who lived in the house 
before Miss Gay took it, ended by shut- 
ting the room up.” 

“Ts it haunted, sir?” I asked. “ Mr. 
Featherston thought it might be.” 

He looked at me and smiled, shaking 
his head. Mrs. Parafin nodded hers, as 
much as to say, /¢ zs. 

““Nobody has .been able to get any 
sleep in that room since the Calsons lived 
here,” said Mrs. Parafin, dropping her 
voice. 
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“ How very strange ! ” cried Lady Whit- 
ney. “One might think murder had been 
done in it.” 

Mrs. Parafin coughed significantly. 
“ The wife died in it,” she said. “ Some 
people thought her husband had — had 
— had at least hastened her death 4 

“ Hush, Matty!” interposed the doctor 
warningly. “It was all rumor; all talk. 
— was proved—or attempted to 

e.” 

‘* Perhaps there existed no proof,” re- 
turned Mrs. Parafin. “And if there had 
— who was there to take it up? She was 
in her grave, poor woman, and he was left 
flourishing, master of himself and every- 
body about him. Anyway, Thomas, be 
that as it may, you cannot deny that the 
room has been like a haunted room since.” 

Dr. Parafin laughed lightly, oojecting 
to be serious; men are more cautious than 
women. “I cannot deny that people find 
themselves unable to sleep in the room; 
I never heard that it was ‘haunted’ in 
any other way,” he added, to Lady Whit- 
ney. “But there —let us change the sub- 
ject; we can neither alter the fact nor 
understand it.” 

After they left us, Lady Whitney said 
she should like to ask Miss Gay what her 
experience of the room had been. But 
Miss Gay had stepped out to a neighbor’s, 
and Susannah stayed to talk in her place. 
She could tell us more about it, she said, 
than Miss Gay. 

“T warned my cousin she would do well 
not to take this house,” began Susannah, 
accepting the chair to which Lady Whit- 
ney pointed. “ Butitis a beautiful house 
for letting, as you see, my lady, and that 
and the low rent tempted her. Besides, 
she did not believe the rumor about the 
room; she does not believe it fully yet, 
though it is beginning to worry her: she 
thinks the inability to sleep must lie in the 
people themselves.” 

“It has been an uncanny room since 
old Calson’s wife died in it, has it not, 
Susannah?” said John, as if in jest. “I 
suppose he did not murder her?” 

“ 7 think he did,” whispered Susannah. 

The answer sounded so ghostly that it 
struck us all into silence. 

Susannah resumed. “ Nobody knew: 
but one or two suspected. The wife was 
a poor, timid, gentle creature, worship- 
ping the very ground her husband trod 
on, yet always in awe of him. She lay in 
the room, sick, for many, many months 
before she died. Old Sarah sg 

“ What was her sickness ?” interrupted 
Lady Whitney. 
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“ My lady, that is more than I can tell 
you; more, I fancy, than anybody could 
have told. Old Sarah would often say to 
me that she did not believe there was any 
great sickness, only he made it out there 
was, and persuaded his wife so. He 
could just wind her round his little finger. 
The person who attended on her was one 
Astrea, quite a heathenish name I used 
to think, and a heathenish woman too: 
she was copper-colored, and came with 
them from abroad. Sarah was in the 
kitchen, and there was only a man besides. 
I lived housekeeper at that time with an 
old lady on the parade, and I looked in 
here from time to time to ask after the 
mistress. Once I was invited by Mr. 
Calson up-stairs to see her: she lay in 
the room over this; the one that nobody 
can now sleep in. She looked so pitiful! 
— her poor, pale, patient face down deep 
in the pillow. Was she better, I asked; 
and what was it that ailed her. She 
thought it was not much beside weakness, 
she answered, and that she felt a constant 
nausea; and she was waiting for the warm 
weather: her dear husband assured her 
she would be better when that came.” 

“ Was he kind to her Susannah?” 

** He seemed to be, Master Johnny; very 
kind and attentive indeed. He would sit 
by the hour together in her room, and 
give her her medicine, and feed her when 
she grew too weak to feed herself, and sit 
up at night with her. A doctor came to 
see her occasionally ; it was said he could 
not find much the matter with her but de- 
bility, and that she seemed to be wasting 
away. Well, she died, my lady; died 
quietly in that room; and Calson ordered 
a grand funeral.” 

“So did Jonas Chuzzlewit,” breathed 
John. 

“Whispers got afloat when she was 
under ground —not before — that there 
had been something wrong about her 
death ; that she had not come by it fairly, 
or by the illness either,” continued Su- 
sannah. “But they were not spoken 
openly; under the rose, as may be said; 
and they died away. Mr. Calson con- 
tinued to live in the house as before; but 
he became soon ill. _Real sickness, his 
was, my lady, whatever his wife’s might 
have been. His illness was chiefly on the 
nerves; he grew frightfully thin; and the 
setting-in of some grave inward complaint 
was suspected; so if he did act in any ill 
manner to his wife it seemed he would 
not reap long benefit from it. All the 
medical men in Pumpwater were called to 
him in succession; but they could not 
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cure him. He kept growing thinner and 
thinner till he was like a walking shadow. 
At last he shut up his house and went to 
London for advice; and there he died, 
fourteen months after the death of his 
wife.” 

“ How long was the house kept shut 
up?” asked Lady Whitney, as Susannah 
paused. 

“About two years, my lady. All his 
property was willed away to the little son 
of his brother, who lived over in Australia. 
Tardy instructions came from thence to 
Mr. Jermy the lawyer ‘to let the house 
furnished, and Mr. Jermy put it into the 
hands of Bone the house-agent. A family 
took it, but they did not stay: then an- 
other family took it, and they did not stay. 
Each party went to Bone and told him 
that something was the matter with one 
of the rooms and nobody could sleep in it. 
After that, the furniture was sold off, and 
some people took the house by the year. 
They did not remain in it six months, 
Some other people took it then, and they 
stayed the year, but it was known that 
they shut up that room. Then the house 
stayed empty. My cousin, wanting a bet- 
ter house than the one she was in, cast 
many a longing eye towards it; finding it 
did not let, she went to Bone and asked 
him what the rent would be. Seventy 
pounds to her, he said; and she took it. 
Of course she had heard about the room, 
but she did not believe it; she thought, 
as Mr. Featherston said the other morn- 
ing, that something must be wrong with 
the paper, and she had the wall scraped 
and cleaned and a fresh paper put on.” 

“And since then — have your lodgers 
found aught amiss with the room?” ques- 
tioned Lady Whitney. 

“I am bound to say they have, my lady. 
If has been the same story with them all 
—not able to get to sleep in it. One 
gentleman, an old post-captain, after try- 
ing it a few nights, went right away from 
Pumpwater, swearing at the air. But the 
most singular experience we have had 
was that of two little girls. They were 
kept in that room for two nights, and each 
night they cried and screamed all night 
long, calling out that they were frightened, 
Their mother could not account for it; 
they were not at all timid children, she 
said, and such a thing had never hap- 
pened with them before. Altogether, tak- 
ing one thing with andéther, | fear, my 
lady, that something zs wrong with the 
room. Miss Gay sees it now: but she is 
not superstitious, and she asks wiat it 
can be.” 
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Well, that was Susannah’s tale: and 
we carried it away with us on the mor- 
row. 

Sir John Whitney found his son looking 
all the better for his visit to Pumpwater. 
Temporarily he was so. Temporarily 
only; not materially : for John died before 
the year was out. 


Have I heard anything of the room 
since, you would like to ask. Yes, a little. 
Some eighteen months later, I was halting 
at Pumpwater for a few hours with the 
squire, and ran to the house to see Miss 
Gay. But the house was empty. A black 
board stood in front with big white letters 
on it, TO BE LET. Miss Gay had moved 
into another house facing the parade. 

“It was of no use my trying to stay in 
it,” she said to me, shaking her head. 
“T moved into the room myself, Master 
Johnny, after you and my Lady Whitney 
left, and I am free to confess that I could 
not sleep. I had Susannah in, and she 
could not sleep; and, in short, we had to 
go out of it again. So I shut the room 
up, sir, until the year had expired, and 
then I gave up the house. It has not 
been let since, and people say it is falling 
into decay.” 

“ Was anything ever seez in the room, 
Miss Gay?” 

“ Nothing,” she answered, “or heard 
either; nothing whatever. The room is 
as nice a room as could be wished for in 
all respects, light, large, cheerful, and 
airy; and yet nobody can get to sleep in 
it. I shall never understand it, sir.” 

I’m sure I never shall. It remains one 
of those curious experiences that cannot 
be solved in this world. But it is none 
the less true. 

JouNNy LUDLOw. 


From The Nineteenth Century. 
THE SUN’S CORONA. 


AMONG the most interesting, but seem- 
ingly most intractable, problems presented 
to the students of science, are those con- 
nected with the mysterious solar appen- 
dage called the corona. For many years 
astronomers were not able to decide, 
though in reality they had evidence enough 
on which to base an opinion, whether the 
corona is a sdlar appendage or not. 
Eclipse after eclipse passed, and still the 
imperfect drawings and descriptions by 
observers at different stations gave little 
support to the true theory. It was clear 





that, if the corona belongs to the sun, all 
the pictures should show the same general 
features from whatever part of the earth’s 
surface they were taken. But so far was 
this from being the case, that, on the 
strength of the wide differences between 
various pictures of the corona during the 
same total eclipse, many were led to be- 
lieve that the corona is a merely optical 
phenomenon, variously figured according 
as it is seen by different eyes, precisely 
as the rays seen around a bright star (but 
having, of course, no real existence) are 
differently shaped for every observer who 
sees them. But at last the true theory of 
the corona in this respect was established, 
and all astronomers recognized what had 
long been obvious to those of them who 
were mathematicians, that they had to 
deal in the corona with a stupendous solar 
appendage. Further and further from the 
sun’s surface this appendage was traced, 
till it was seen that it merges into the 
zodiacal (so to name the solar appendage 
which produces what we call the zodiacal 
light). Closer and closer became the 
scrutiny to which its structure was sub- 
jected, until at length the complicated sys- 
tem of streamers —curved and straight, 
continuous and broken—shown in the 
engravings illustrating Mr. Ranyard’s ad- 
mirable monograph on solar eclipses (a 
large recent volume of the “ Memoirs of 
the Astronomical Society”) was fully rec- 
ognized; while even that, complicated 
though it is, is known to indicate but the 
general features of a real structure more 
complicated still. 

But the very fulness of the knowledge 
astronomers had gained respecting the 
corona, as seen on special occasions, only 
showed them how little they could really 
learn about this marvellous solar appen- 
dage, unless they could see it and watch 
it when the sun is not eclipsed. They 
saw that the processes taking place with- 
in a structure so vast and so complicated, 
and situated in a region exposed to the 
action of intense light and heat, to say 
nothing of intense gravitating force, and 
probably of even more active repulsive 
energies, must be exceedingly important, 
and must be varied and complicated in 
like degree. But what chance was there 
that the nature of these processes could 
be ascertained when the corona could only 
be seen at long intervals, and then only 
for a very short time and under unfavor- 
able conditions? It has been calculated 
that, adding together all the minutes of. 
total solar eclipse during an entire cen- 
tury, we obtain a period of about eight 
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days — eight days in 36,525, or only about 
one part in 8,566—during which the 
corona can be observed. But even this 
computation fails to indicate the real rela- 
tive shortness of the time during which 
the corona is visible. For it is obvious 
that could a single observer see the co- 
rona each time when it is visible through- 
out a century, he would have a much 
better chance of forming an opinion than 
any number of observers seeing the co- 
rona as astronomers have hitherto been 
able to see it; that is, each on some four 
or five occasions at the outside, during 
from two to six minutes. No man has 
ever yet seen the corona during (in all)a 
full half-hour, and it is exceedingly un- 
likely that any man ever will. How can 
satisfactory information be expected from 
observations thus limited, scattered over 
four or five different occasions on which 
the corona has been seen; now in winter, 
now in summer; at one time in the north- 
ern hemisphere, at another in the south- 
ern; through clear skies on one occasicn, 
in the midst of scattered cloud and haze 
on another? 

If we consider what astronomers 
learned about the colored prominences 
before the method was devised by which 
these can be seen without the aid of an 
eclipse, we shall be able to form a just 
idea of the utterly unsatisfactory nature 
of our present knowledge respecting the 
corona, compared with that which we may 
hope to obtain when the corona can be 
studied day after day and year after year. 

The prominences had been recognized 
as solar appendages as early as the year 
1851, though it was not until 1860 that they 
were photographed at different stations, 
and thus unmistakably identified as great 
masses of ruddy matter extending twenty, 
thirty, fifty, in some cases even eighty or 
a hundred thousand miles from the sur- 
face of the sun. Thereafter, until 1868, 
no important discovery was made respect- 
ing them. Till then it was maintained by 
different astronomers (1) that the promi- 
nences are great rose-tinted solar moun- 
tains, standing above the general level of 
the photosphere, like mighty icebergs 
above a glowing sea, only it was seen that 
they must be intensely heated; (2) that 
they are great luminous clouds in the solar 
atmosphere; (3) that they are vast masses 
of glowing gas, The eclipse of 1868 
showed what they really are, proving the 
third of these hypotheses to be the only 
true one. It was found that the colored 
prominences shine only with a few special 
tints, a ruddy tint, a yellow-orange tint, 





and a greenish-blue tint being conspicu- 
ous among some nine or ten several col- 
ors detected by Rayet, John Herschel 
(son of the great Sir John), Janssen, and 
other observers. 

It is not saying too much to assert that 
what was then demonstrated was the last 
of the discoveries which could have been 
made respecting the sun’s colored flames 
if no new method had been invented for 
observing them. But very soon after, in 
fact, the very next day, such a method 
was invented and put in practice—a 
method which, extended and perfected by 
Mr. Huggins, enabled astronomers to 
watch the prominences_ systematically 
whenever or wherever the sky is clear, 
We know now, thanks to this invention, 
what gases and vapors are present in the 
sun’s colored flames, and in that lower 
stratum called the sierra by its first ob- 
servers (Grant, Secchi, and others), but 
named by some who preferred long words, 
and in this case chanced to be ignorant of 
Greek, the chromosphere (as one might 
call a photograph a phograph). In the 
great prominences we find glowing hydro- 
gen and sodium, and another gas whose 
identity has not yet been determined. In 
the sierra or chromatosphere the presence 
and nature of many other vapors are 
noted. The movements and changes of 
the prominences from day to day have 
been followed. Their relation to sun 
spots has been determined. They have 
been classified according to the various 
forms of cloud-like and jet-like promi- 
nences. The rates at which the gases 
forming them move from and towards tne 
sun’s surface, or in cyclonic whirls 
athwart that surface, have been deter- 
mined. In fine, nearly all that we know 
about the prominences now has been as- 
certained since the method was invented 
by which they are rendered visible with- 
out the aid of an eclipse, and could not 
poss:bly have been learned had not that 
method been invented. 

It was natural, then, that astronomers 
should anxiously inquire whether some 
method might not be devised by which the 
yet more interesting problems associated 
with the corona might be as successfully 
dealt with. 

Yet how hopeless at first view the prob- 
lem seems ! . 

As the sun’s disc is more and more 
covered by the moon in an eclipse, the as- 
tronomer still looks in vain for the co- 
rona until a few seconds before totality 
begins. It is not until the sun is quite 
hidden by the moon that the outer parts 
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of the corona can be seen. The use of 
the most powerful telescope, so far from 
rendering the corona visible earlier as 
totality approaches, or later after it is 
over, produces the reverse effect. The 
corona is best seen as a whole during 
eclipse without any telescopic aid at all; 
and no one has ever seen with the tele- 
scope the long rays and streamers which 
are visible under favorable conditions to 
the unaided eye. 

But it will be said, so much was known 
of the colored prominences, and these 
can be seen without eclipse; why should 
not the same happen with the coronaalso? 

There was reason at one time for sup- 
posing that something like this might 
happen. To explain the matter, and to 
show also in what respects the problem 
of the corona differs from the problem of 
the prominences, I must briefly describe 
the way in which these last are rendered 
visible without the aid of an eclipse. 

It was shown that the prominences are 
great masses of glowing gas — glowing 
hydrogen in the main — so soon as it was 
discovered that they shine with certain 
special tints. The light of a prominence, 
analysed by the spectroscope, does not 
give a rainbow-tinted ribbon as the light 
of the sun or of the sky does, but only a 
certain number of bright bands lying 
across the breadth of the tract along which 
the rainbow-tinted ribbon formed from 
sunlight falls. If the light is received 
through a circular opening, the ordinary 
spectrum is in reality made up of a multi- 
tude of circular images.. There are thou- 
sands of images of all tints of red, from 
the deep red, almost brown, tint of the 
very end of the visible spectrum to the 
orange-red where the orange part of the 
spectrum begins. Then there are thou- 
sands of orange images of all tints be- 
tween orange-red and orange-yellow ; thou- 
sands of yellow images; thousands of 
green ones, of blue, of indigo, and lastly, 
of violet images. Tens of thousands of 
images there are, of all the colors of the 
rainbow, all so merging into each other 
along the entire length of the spectrum 
that none can be separately seen. It is 
the same if the aperture is square or ob- 
long, unless it is very narrow, when if its 
length lies athwart the spectrum, though 
the sepafate images cannot actually be 
discerned, the absence of many tints in 
sunlight is shown by multitudinous dark 
lines across the breadth of the spectrum, 
these being really places where images of 
the hole through which the light comes 
are wanting. But if the light of one of 
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the sun’s colored prominences were al- 
lowed to pass through a circular hole and 
received on a prism, as in Newton’s fa- 
miliar experiment with sunlight, there 
would only be formed a. few circular im- 
ages of the hole, some brighter, some 
fainter; the most conspicuous being a red 
image, an orange-yellow one, and a green- 
blue one. . The experiment has not been 
tried, for the simple reason that during 
the precious moments of total solar eclipse 
the observer cannot waste time receiving 
prominence light through a hole upon a 
screen. He uses the retina of his eye for 
a screen, and there notes the special tints 
with which the prominences shine. Nor 
would there be any occasion for an aper- 
ture of special form. He could look 
through the spectroscope at the promi- 
nence itself, and see a red image, an or- 
ange-yellow image, and a greenish-blue 
image of the prominence in all its details. 

Now, if it had been found instead that 
the prominences shine with all the colors 
of the rainbow, it would have been hope- 
less to attempt to see them when the sun 
is not eclipsed. The eye is unable to dis- 
tinguish the minute excess of light re- 
ceived from that part of the sky in which, 
in reality, a prominence is shining, over 
the light received from neighboring parts 
of the sky; and there is no optical con- 
trivance whatever by which the slight dif- 
ference (something like the difference 
between 801 and 800) can be increased 
and so made perceptible, if both illumina- 
tions are received at the same time. We 
may increase both, but both being in- 
creased in equal degree we are in no way 
helped. 

If, however, we can. in some way ar- 
range matters so that a large proportion 
of the light from the sky does not reach 
the retina at all, while no such change is 
made in the amount of light from a prom- 
inence, the case is altered; and, owing 
to the peculiar constitution of the light 
of a colored prominence, this is feas- 
ible enough. Suppose light from a 
prominence and the sky together passing 
through a circular hole, as in Newton’s 
experiment, and first falling on a white 
screen without prismatic dispersion. They 
would form together a white circular im- 
age, not differing appreciably from what 
would be seen if the light of the sky 
shone there alone. But if now we inter- 
pose the prism, or, if necessary, a battery 
of prisms, what will happen? Manifestly 
the light from the sky will form the usual 
rainbow-tinted spectrum, made up of mul- 
titudinous circular images, while the light 
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from the prominence will only make its 
three images — one in the red part of the 
spectrum, one in the orange-yellow, and 
another in the green-blue. Each of these 
shines with about one-third of the total 
light from the prominence; but'each part 
of the long, rainbow-tinted ribbon, on 
which these images are projected, shines 
with but a small fraction of the total light 
from the sky. Thus the light of the three 
prominence images is much more likely 
to be discernible than — before the dis- 
persion — the total light from the promi- 
nence. If they still remain invisible, 
owing to the light still remaining in the 
rainbow-tinted streak, we may increase 
the dispersion, making the streak longer 
and correspondingly fainter, but only 
throwing the images formed by the prom- 
inence light farther apart. It is evident 
that at last we must in this way make 
these images visible; for we can make 
the rainbow-tinted streak as long as we 
please, and proportionately faint, while 
the images formed by the prominence 
light remain unchanged in brightness. 

In reality this has been the method by 
which the colored prominences have been 
rendered visible, although they have never 
been seen on a screen in the manner de- 
scribed; for as they have been actually 
seen, the retina of the eye has simply 
replaced the screen of Newton’s experi- 
ment. The principle is the same on either 
plan. It may be briefly expressed thus: 
the light of the sky is of thousands, tens 
of thousands, of tints; the light of a col- 
ored prominence belongs almost entirely 
to three tints only: when we sift out both 
kinds of light we have each tint of sky 
light having a very small fraction of the 
whole light from the sky, while the light 
from each of the three tints of a promi- 
nence is very nearly a full third of the 
whole light; thus, however greatly the sky 
light exceeds the prominence light before 
dispersion, the red tint from the sky light 
is alone not able to master the red promi- 
nence tint, nor the orange-yellow to master 
the orange-yellow, nor the green-blue the 
green-blue. Combined, the multitudinous 
tints of sunlight, as received from the 
bright sky, overmaster utterly the three 
prominence tints; but each of these three 
prominence tints can contend success- 
fully against any one of the myriads of 
sky light tints. 

Now let us consider what means may 
be employed to show the solar corona 
without an eclipse. 

When we analyze the light of the co- 
rona with the spectroscope we find that 





the greater portion is, like the light of the 
sky, of all the colors of the rainbow. It 
is true that during the total eclipse of 
June, 1869, the American astronomers 
found that a part of the corona’s light is 
of a special tint of green; and this ob- 
servation was confirmed during the eclipse 
of December, 1870. But it was evident, 
from the faintness of these tints, and the 
existence of a rainbow-tinted background, 
formed by the spectroscopic dispersion of 
the rest of the corona’s light, that only a 
very minute proportion of the total light 
from the corona was of this special tint. 
In later eclipses it was shown that the 
green tints (for another had been de- 
tected) are not even always present. In 
1871, during the second Indian eclipse, it 
was proved that a considerable portion of 
the corona’s light is reflected sunlight, for 
the dark lines peculiar to sunlight were 
seen by Janssen in the spectrum of the 
corona. 

At this stage of the inquiry matters had 
not a very hopeful aspect. I had myself 
made a suggestion respecting the corona 
which, bad a larger share of its light be- 
longed toa specific green tint, might have 
led to the corona being seen as desired. I 
proposed that the light from the sun and 
the region around him should pass through 
a green absorptive medium (solid or li- 
quid), and then form an image in the 
usual way on ascreen, only that the screen 
should be of the precise color of the green 
coronal tint we are considering. The 
part of the screen on which the sun’s im- 
age would fallin this way, was to be cut 
away — that is, a suitably sized circular 
hole cut out of the screen — so that his 
overwhelmingly brilliant rays should not 
tax the eye, strained to detect, if possible, 
the faint light of the corona. But there 
would have been little chance, as I pointed 
out, that the mere use of a green absorp- 
tive medium and of a green reflective sur- 
face would make the corona visible. My 
main reliance had been on spectroscopic 
dispersion. I hoped that the illuminated 
card, if examined through a spectroscope 
adjusted to the green coronal tint, would 
show the corona, just as we see a promi- 
nence through a spectroscope adjusted to 
the red, or to the orange-yellow, or to the 
greenish-blue prominence tint. 

But this method never really had a 
chance of success. The green tint of the 
corona is altogether too faint to show the 
corona without an eclipse, as was shown 
in 1871 by the circumstance that it will 
not give an image of the corona even dur- 
ing totality. 


















It seemed, till last May, that astrono- 
mers must give up all idea of seeing the 
corona except during the occasions of 
eclipses. But during the eclipse of May 
17 last the spectrum of the corona was 
photographed, and a peculiarity was thus 
indicated which again renewed the hope 
that the corona might be systematically 
studied. The photograph showed that 
the part of the corona’s light which be- 
longs to the violet end of the spectrum is 
much stronger thanthe rest. There is no 
definite tint of violet which includes a 
considerable portion of the coronal light, 
but there is a general superiority of 
strength throughout the indigo and violet 
parts of the coronal spectrum. 

This being so, the spectroscopic method 
applied to the prominences could not be 
applied to the corona. That this is so 
will be seen at once if we consider the 
matter in the light of Newton’s experi- 
ment, as we have already considered the 
visibility of the prominences. Taking sky 
light and prominence light together, we 
had a rainbow-tinted spectrum formed by 
multitudinous tints of light from the sun- 
lit sky, along which three prominence 
images could be seen —one in the red, 
one in the orange-yellow, and one in the 
green-blue. Taking sky light and coronal 
light together, we should have a rainbow- 
tinted spectrum from the sky light as be- 
fore, and in addition a_ rainbow-tinted 
spectrum, stronger in the violet part, from 
the corona. We might or might not be 
able to detect the relative excess of violet 
light; but whether we did or not, we 
should see nothing of the coronal figure. 
If the rainbow-tinted spectrum of the sky 
light were entirely removed, as during 
total eclipse for instance, no zmage of the 
corona would be seen in this way, for the 
relatively strong violet part of the coronal 
spectrum which would be seen would be 
made up of multitudinous violet images 
blended indistinguishably together. 

But although the spectroscopic method 
would not be-in this way available, the 
absorptive method—that is the use of 
colored media — would apply very favor- 
ably to this case. For while we know of 
no absorptive media that allow only light 
of certain definite tints to pass through, 
we can always tind a medium which will 
allow an excess of light of any of the spec- 
tral colors to pass while the other colors 
areabsorbed. We can test the absorptive 
qualities of various media for this purpose 
most exactly by means of the spectro- 
scope; for the mere color of a medium, as 
judged by the eye, is no sufficient test of 
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its absorptive capacity for particular spec- 
tral tints: a medium green to the eye may 
be found under speetral analysis not to 
suffer green rays to pass — to be opaque 
to such rays — but to let yellow and blue 
rays pass in such proportions as to pro- 
duce the observed green light. 

Selecting suitable violet absorptive 
media, Mr. Huggins thought of trying to 
see the corona by means of its excess of 
violet light. “It appeared to me by no 
means improbable,” he writes, “that the 
corona” (after its light had been thus 
sifted) “ would be able so far to hold its 
own against the atmospheric glare, that 
the parts of the sky immediately about the 
sun, where the corona was present, would 
be in a sensible degree brighter than the 
adjoining parts, where the atmospheric 
light alone was present.” He did not, 
however, thus see the corona. He saw 
reasons for not attempting thus to see it. 
“It was obvious,” he says, “that in our 
climate and low down on the earth’s sur- 
face, even with the aid of suitable screens, 
the addition of the coronal light behind 
would be able to increase but in very 
small degree the illumination of the sky 
at those places where it was present” — 
which is another way of saying that it 
would be impossible to discern the form 
and figure of the corona. Then, again, 
the portion of the light on which reliance 
was placed, namely, the violet, is not such 
light as our eyes are readily able to deal 
with so as to recognize small differences 
of illumination. It is much easier to de- 
tect slight differences in the brightness 
of red, yellow, or green light, than corre- 
sponding differences in Violet light. 

It occurred then to Mr. Huggins that 
he would attempt what, if he succeeded, 
would be of far greater value. There was 
another consideration of importance. He 
remarks : “ The corona is an object of very 
complex form, and full of details depend- 
ing on small differences of illumination ; 
so that, even if it could be glimpsed by 
the eye, it could scarcely be expected that 
observations of a sufficiently precise char- 
acter could be made to permit of the 
detection of the more ordinary changes 
which are doubtless taking place in it.” 
What, then, Mr. Huggins planned was 
from the first to use photography, which 
possesses extreme sensitiveness in the 
discrimination of minute differences of 
illumination. It also possesses, Mr. Hug- 
gins notes, the enormous advantage of 
furnishing from an instantaneous exposure 
a permanent record of the most complex 
forms. “1 have satisfied myself,” he says, 
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“by some laboratory experiments, that, 
under suitable conditions of exposure and 
development, a photographic plate can be 
made to record minute differences of illu- 
mination existing in different parts of a 
bright object, such as a sheet of drawing- 
paper, which are so subtile as to be at the 
very limit of the power of recognition of 
a trained eye, and even, as it appeared to 
me, of those which surpass that limit.” 

To increase his chance of success, Mr. 
Huggins soon substituted a reflecting tel- 
escope for the refracting instrument he 
had at first employed. He used a New- 
tonian reflector, having a mirror six inches 
in diameter. We need not describe the 
contrivances used to obtain on the photo- 
graphic plate an image of the region 
around the sun (and the sun itself) after 
absorption of all but the violet light; for 
the description would not be intelligible 
except to those familiar with photographic 
telescopy. The violet medium employed 
was at first violet glass (pot — that is, not 
merely flashed with a violet tint, but the 
glass itself so tinted); afterwards a strong 
and newly made solution of potassic per- 
manganate in a glass cell with carefully 
polished sides. 

After some trials Mr. Huggins satisfied 
himself that on every one of the plates 
an appearance strikingly resembling the 
corona could be detected. He would have 
waited until more distinct images had 
been obtained; but, as he truly says, our 
climate is very unpropitious for such ob- 
servations, and very few intervals, even 
of short duration, occur in which the at- 
mospheric glare immediately around the 
sun is not very great. He therefore 
thought it best to describe his results at 
once, so that his method might be applied 
in other countries where the conditions 
are more favorable. In the mean time 
the results he has actually obtained are 
very promising. 

The work was begun at the end of May 
last, and the photographs were obtained 
between June and September. On twenty 
of them the coronal form appears. It 
does not consist merely of increased pho- 
tographic action around the sun ; but there 
are distinct coronal forms and rays, ad- 
mitting in the best plates of measurement 
and of drawings being made from them. 
The agreement in plates taken on differ- 
ent days, with different violet media, with 
the sun in different parts of the field, and 
attention being given to other necessary 
precautions, would seem to make it evi- 
dent that the real corona was photo- 
graphed, and not an optical phantom, the 
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result of mere instrumental effects. There 
are some who think that the sun’s bright 
rays, received on the glass, and reflected 
from the back of the plate, have produced 
forms simulating those of the sun’s coro- 
nal radiance. But after carefully con- 
sidering the precautions employed by Mr. 
Huggins, one of the most cautious and 
careful physicists living, I find it impossi- 
ble to regard this explanation as admissi- 
ble. 

The plates taken with very short ex- 
posures show the inner corona only, but 
its outline can be clearly seen when the 
plates are examined under suitable illu- 
mination. Increased exposure showed 
the curved rays and rifts peculiar to the 
outer corona, while the details of the inner 
corona were lost. “In the plates which 
were exposed for a long time,” says Mr. 
Huggins, “not only the sun but the corona 
also is photographically reversed; and in 
these plates, having the appearance of a 
positive, the white reversed portion of the 
corona is more readily distinguished and 
followed in its irregularly sinuous outline 
than is the case in those plates where the 
sun only is reversed, and the corona ap- 
pears as in the negative, dark.” 

The opinion of those best qualified to 
judge is that Mr. Huggins has really ac- 
complished the difficult task he attempted ; 
that at last we have the means of obtain- 
ing not only views, but permanent records 
of this great solar appendage. Professor 
Stokes, most cautious of physicists, re- 
gards the appearance on the plates as 
“certainly very corona-like,” and is “ dis- 
posed to think it probable that it is really 
due to the corona;” which from him is 
equivalent to the expression of strong 
conviction on the part of any other physi- 
cist. Captain Abney, after careful com- 
parison of the photographs with those 
obtained during the eclipse of last May, 
goes so far as to say that if Mr. Hug- 
gins’s photographs do not represent the 
real corona, those taken during the eclipse 
do not, either. Mr. Huggins himself, re- 
specting whom I may say that a long 
experience assures me that he himself 
would be the severest critic of his own 
work, says that there remains little doubt 
that by the method described in his paper, 
but “under better conditions of climate, 
and especially at considerable elevations, 
the corona may be distinctly photographed 
from day to day with a definiteness which 
would allow of the study of the changes 
which doubtless are always going on in 
it.” By an adjustment of the times of 
exposure, either the brighter part of the 
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corona near the sun, or the fainter exte- 
rior rays, could be obtained as might be 
desired. 

Then, too, there is good reason to be- 
lieve that the method itself may, with 
practice and experience, be greatly im- 
proved. The sensibility of photographic 
plates, whether wet or dry, is being in- 
creased year after year. With advantage 
taken of every advance in experience, 
both respecting the corona itself and re- 
specting the photographic art, we may 
well hope that the method thus happily 
inaugurated will be more and more suc- 
cessfully applied, until at last, taking ad- 
vantage of the numerous observatories 
existing in the Old and New World, and 
both north and south of the equator, we 
shall have daily records of the figure and 
changes of figure of the corona, and shall 
be at length enabled to determine its real 
structure and significance. 

RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


From The Month. 
THE ROCK OF CASHEL. 


IT was in the reign of Corc, the son of 
Lughaidh, of the race of Heber Fionn, 
and in the year of grace 377, that befel 
the wonder we are about to recount. Be- 
neath the great oak-trees that sprang from 
the flanks of the rock of Sidhe Druim, 
where the fairies were wont to gather, and 
which rises from the green bosom of the 
golden vale in the county of Tipperary, 
two swineherds were guarding their herds 
of swine. Their names were Cularan 
and Durdon, and for three months they 
had dwelt beneath the shelter of the arch- 
ing boughs and the dense leafage of the 
forest. Their swine were scattered far 
and wide, feasting on the golden acorns 
which strewed the short turf, and they 
themselves, with their faithful watch-dogs, 
were reclining on the soft sod, in the dim 
noonday of shade, when lo! there shone 
before them, brighter than the brightest 
ray of sunshine that ever sent its shafts 
of light through the forest break, an an- 

el. The swineherds were but pagans, 

ut this celestial vision drew them to their 
knees, and with lips apart, and wide-open 
eyes, and straining ears, half in dread, half 
in wonder and amaze, they saw and heard 
the resplendent vision consecrate the rug- 
ged rock to the eternal God, with ravish- 
ing music, such as they had never heard 
before, and prophesy the coming of a 
messenger, a teacher, an apostle, whose 
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name was Patrick. When the glorious 
vision had passed, and the music had died 
away, the swineherds rose, and through 
the forest, which now looked darker and 
more mysterious than ever, they drove 
their herds to the palace of their master, 
the king of Munster, and straightway told 
him the wondrous story. Then the king 
arose, and taking with him his knights, 
and skilled artificers, he went to Sidhe 
Druim, and having felled many great oaks, 
he caused a palace to be built upon the 
rock. There he held his court, and there 
he received tribute from the men of Eire, 
seated on the great stone which tradition 
still points out on the ascent to the height, 
and so the rock was known as Cios-ail, or 
Cashel, which is to say, the Rock of Trib- 
ute. 

Such is the history which has come 
down to us through the dim vista of long 
past ages of the origin of the wide-spread 
fame of the Rock of Cashel. 

We do not propose to attempt anything 
like a continuous history of this most 
interesting place, which figures largely 
both in the ecclesiastical and civil records 
of the province of Munster, but before 
we sketch the description of the rock as 
it now stands, it is well to allude to some 
more immediately interesting facts of its 
past story. 

King Corc’s palace, built on the sum- 
mit of the rock, became doubtless not 
only a royal residence according to the 
ideas of the fourth century, but a royal 
fortress, and with these two objects was 
combined a place of worship. St. Pat- 
rick visited Cashel in the reign of A&n- 
ghus MacNadfraech, the grandson of 
Corc, and the idols in the palace fell from 
their pedestals at the presence of the 
messengers of God. This marvel, and 
the preaching of the glorious apostle, 
touched the heart of the king, and he was 
baptized, and admitted to the Church, the 
first Christian king of Munster. 

It was during the reign of this convert 
monarch that one of the earliest synods 
of Ireland was held, in the royal seat and 
metropolis of Cashel. Amongst the mem- 
bers of that solemn gathering we find the 
names of five saints, five of the glories of 
the Island of Saints in those wonderful 
days of holiness and learning — St. Pat- 
rick, Ailbe, Declan, Ciaran, and Ibar, sat 
in the hall of A2nghus the king. 

It does not clearly appear when the 
Rock of Cashel, and the town which by 
degrees gathered round its foot, was 
raised to the dignity of an episcopal see, 
but at the beginning of the tenth century 
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the royal title is found in combination 
with that of a bishop, in the person of 
Cormac MacCullinan. This remarkable 
man has left as a literary monument of 
his learning and piety “The Psalter of 
Cashel,” a glossary in the Gaedhelic, or 
Scotic language, of which he was a pro 
found student. His repute as a man of 
piety, both as bishop and anchorite, was 
wide-spread, but his love for the excite- 
ment of conquest, and the rush and clash 
of battle, often led him to lay aside the 
pen and the pastoral staff for the shield 
and spear. It was in a foray into the 
county of Kildare that Cormac fell, with 
six thousand of the men of Munster, by 
the victorious sword of Fiach Ua Ugfa- 
den, A.D. go2. 

We pass on, through a long record of 
war, rapine, festivities, and death, to the 
year of our Lord rior, when the dé, or 
palace, on the Rock of Cashel became an 
appanage of the Church, and was solemnly 
given to God. We quote from the “ An- 
nals of the Four Masters:” “A meeting 
of Leath-Mogha was held at Caiseal 
(Cashel) by Murcheartach Ua Brian, with 
the chiefs of the laity, and Ua Dunain, 
noble Bishop and Chief Senior, with the 
chiefs of the clergy; and on this occasion 
Murcheartach Ua Brian made a grant 
such as no King had ever made before, 
namely, he granted Caiseal of the Kings to 
religious, without any claim of layman or 
clergymen on it, but the religious of Ire- 
land in general,” dedicating that “ hither- 
to royal seat” of the kings of Munster to 
God, St. Patrick,and St. Ailbe. Straight- 
way after this noble gift, the church was 
begun which has come down to our day as 
one of the most deeply interesting eccle- 
siastical edifices in Great Britain and 
Ireland, if not in Europe, known far and 
wide as Cormac’s Chapel. Wearily, but 
patiently, in honor of God and St. Patrick, 
the gritstone of which the church was 
built was drawn by long teams from Drom- 
bane, nine miles off across the plain, from 
the mountains to the summit of the steep 
rock. The consecration of the church, by 
the archbishop and bishops and clergy of 
Munster, with a great gathering of princes 
and people, took place in 1134. Cormac, 
whose name as the founder has come 
down to us associated with his foundation, 
was king of South Munster, having as- 
cended the throne in the city of Cashel, 
A.D. 1123. Besides the Teampull Chor- 
maic on the Rock of Cashel, this zealous 
monarch founded two other churches in 
Lismore, and his bounties to the clergy, 
and his sumptuous gifts of sacred vessels 
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and jewels to the Church, are matters 
of history. But Cormac MacCarthy was 
a doughty warrior, as well as a zealous 
Christian, and the fame of his arms was 
the theme of many an heroic ballad. For 
years he struggled against his predatory 
neighbors, and beat back, after many 
changing fortunes, the fierce invader of 
Munster, Torlach O’Conor, king of Con- 
naught. At last, when peace seemed 
to promise him repose in his palace at 
Cashel, he was traitorously assassinated 
under his own rooftree by Foirdealbhach, 
son of Diarmid Ua Brian, at the instiga- 
tion of his own foster-child and son-in-law, 
the treacherous and ungrateful Turlough 
O’Brian, A.D. 1138. 

The affluence of the faithful, and the 
growth in importance of Cashel, soon de- 
manded larger church space than that 
afforded by the miniature chapel of King 
Cormac, and — circa 1169 — Donald 
O’Brien, king of Limerick, founded and 
erected the cathedral. It was during the 
period of the building that Henry the 
Second, with the blood-stain of the martyr 
Thomas 4 Becket upon his hands, had 
undertaken the invasion of Ireland, a 
work “which never seems to have 
brought much blessing on either Ireland 
or England.” The bishops assembled in 
synod at Cashel, bowed to the invader — 
and acknowledged Henry’s suzerainty, 
but the troubles resulting from his own 
miserable faults, and the terrible scourge 
of the unfilial conduct of his sons, hurried 
him from Ireland, and he left behind him 
a legacy of wrong and conflict. How- 
ever, amidst distracting war and misery, 
the cathedral church grew on the sum- 
mit of the Rock of Cashel, built up like 
itself in enduring limestone. The ad- 
joining chapel of King Cormac was scru- 
pulously preserved; indeed, as we shall 
see hereafter, the uew and great church 
was specially adapted, in its plan and site, 
so as not to alter the more ancient one in 
the smallest degree, and it was still fur- 
ther recognized and secured by being 
converted into the chapter house. 

In 1172 the cathedral, much as we see 
it nowadays, in the prevailing and new 
style of the elegant pointed arch, contrast- 
ing with the solid round arched style just 
gone out of fashion in the chapel adjacent, 
was consecrated. King Donogh, called 
Carbrac, son and successor of the found- 
er, added to its endowments by lands in 
Thomond, and two islands named Tul- 
luth and Kirmacayl, and King John con- 
firmed these donations (Sept. 6, 1215), just 
as he put his name to the Magna Charta 
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barely two months before. We hear but 
little more of Cashel till on Palm Sunday, 
1316, Edward Bruce, at the head of the 
Irish barons and the victors of Bannock- 
burn, visited the city on his way from 
Limerick to Nenagh. Again, in 1372, 
Cashel had grown into such importance 
that a solemn Parliament met within its 
walls, and, in the ensuing reign of Rich- 
ard the Second, an honest effort to re- 
move abuses, and reconcile the people, 
and make amends for the past, doubtless 
would tend to add still further to the re- 
pute and fame of the ancient city. 

Not many years later, Richard O’He- 
dian, then archbishop (1406 to 1440), 
founded the College of Vicars Choral, 
and erected their hall upon the rock. 
There were formerly eight vicars and chor- 
isters, besides an organist, a sexton, and 
purveyor or steward. The vicars and 
organist had an annuity of £5 each, de- 
rived from lands given for the purpose of 
endowment by their founder. At the 
same time the archbishop made various 
repairs to the cathedral, which was grown 
ruinous, after its existence of over two 
centuries and ahalf. In 1495 an incident 
took place which, though grave enough, 
has an aspect of a certain grim facetious- 
ness not devoid of local color. Gerald, 
Earl of Kildare, during this period of 
baronial feuds, had managed to quarrel 
with David Creagh, the then Archbishop 
of Cashel. With the reckless love of the 
use of fire and sword characteristic of the 
age, the earl beleaguered the rock, and 
his kernes and men-at-arms soon con- 
trived, under the orders of their lord, to 
overwhelm the garrison of the castle and 
set fire to the cathedral. Brought before 
King Henry for this outrage, the earl 
gave, as the best possible excuse that 
could be offered, “that he thought his 
enemy the archbishop was in the cathe- 
dral at the time, or otherwise he should 
not have burnt it!” 

But we must pass on over an eventful 
period of a century and a half, during 
which national apostasy, treason, and rev- 
olution had lit their baleful fires at home, 
and carried fresh misery and wrong to 
Ireland. In 1647 Lord Inchiquin marched 
from the siege of the Castle of Cahir and 
sat down before the Rock of Cashel. 
The Roundheads had found the city-de- 
serted, for the ill fame of their atrocious 
conduct had arrived before them, and 
they preferred the shelter of the sturdy 
walls and the rugged rock to the tender 
mercies of Cromwell’s lieutenant. The 
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castle and church well stored with pro- 
visions and ammunition, and so, when 
Lord Inchiquin’s envoy offered to leave 
them unmolested, under the condition of 
receiving £3,000 and a month’s pay to his 
soldiery, the citizens boldly rejected his 
proposal. A fierce eannonade was opened 
upon the devoted patriots, and long and 
gallantly they resisted, till the massive 
walls of the castle most exposed to the 
iron storm began to show signs of ruin, 
and the outer walls were battered and 
crumbling, when the invaders rushed to 
the storm, and after a fierce struggle 
and a frightful slaughter, the rock was 
captured. With characteristic brutality, 
twenty priests, who had taken refuge with 
the townsfolk in the vaulted basement of 
the castle, were burnt alive by the Parlia- 
mentary soldiers, who heaped turf against 
the door of their place of refuge and set 
it on fire, a deed of infamy which has 
earned for Morgan O’Brien, Earl of Inchi- 
quin, the name of Murihan tho Thaun, 
or Morgan the Burner. The Presbyte- 
rians did not leave Cashel without dis- 
playing their religious hate by blowing off 
the cathedral roof, and we may be well 
thankful that the stone vault of Cormac’s 
Chapel did not invite their iconoclastic 
zeal. The ruined church, where the mass 
had been said for so long, and the faith 
of St. Patrick had now ceased to be 
preached, fell into the hands of the hence- 
forth dominant and alien “reformed” 
Church, and gradual decay and ruin be- 
came its heritage, until Dr. Arthur Price, 
D.D. (1749), dismantled the venerable 
ruin, and by act of Parliament made his 
“cathedral” in the parish church of St. 
John in the city below the rock. 

Let us now attempt to give our readers 
a general idea of the Rock of Cashel as 
we see it in our own day. Never shall 
we forget our feelings when we first gazed 
on this hallowed spot. It was a lovely 
summer evening, and the vast gray mass 
of limestone rock —the Rock of Cashel 
—rose abruptly before us, crowned with 
its coronal of cathedral, castle, and tow- 
ers — 


Within their steepy limits pent 
By bulwark, line, and battlement. 


At its foot clustered the homes of the 
city, with relics of its ancient importance 
rising here and there, the blue smoke mov- 
ing upwards amidst the foliage, which, 
since the days of King Core, still clothe 
to some extent ‘the foot of the rock. Be- 





garrison was valiant and full of heart, the 


yond spread the fair pastures of the 
'“Golden Vale,” —“ worth fighting for,” 
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as Cromwell grimly said of it, —clothed 
with browsing cattle, and bounded on the 
horizon by the noble forms of the blue 
mountains, whilst as a glorious back- 
ground to this beautiful landscape, the 
setting sun had steeped the long, barred 
clouds in tints of indescribable splendor. 
The distant bark of a dog, or a far-off cry 
from the city alone broke the silence, only 
to intensify it, and the soul of the specta- 
tor, absorbed and entranced, received im- 
pressions of calm and peace, such as are 
only bestowed on man at rare intervals in 
life, but which death will alone blot out 
but to replace, in the mercy of God, by 
more glorious and enduring spectacles of 
eternal peace and unfading beauty. 

The next day was one of those long, 
delightful days known and never forgot- 
ten by the archzologist, to whom, with 
sketch-book and measure, is given to com- 
mune with the builders of old, to follow 
them in their labors, to unravel their ob- 
jects and intentions, to realize their intui- 
tive common sense, their natural and 
unstrained love of the beautiful, and their 
hatred of shams. All alone with the 
crowding memories of the past, the grey 
ruins round about, the blue heavens above, 
and far away — thank God !— from “ men 
of taste,” and “art critics,” we have gained 
the summit of the rock, passing the an- 
cient tribute stone of which we have 
spoken above, and find ourselves in pres- 
ence of the wonderful group of buildings, 
the history of which we have roughly 
sketched. The great mass of limestone 
rock is rugged and irregular, and in some 
parts almost inaccessible. Clustered upon 
the limited area of its summit and rising 
from the thymy turf, stand first the mas- 
sive walls of the castle, the southern tran- 
sept of the cathedral, with its battlemented 
central tower, squat and strong. Just 
beyond, in marvellous perfection, the ven- 
erable chapel of King Cormac, with its 
ruddy gritstone walls and roof, exquisitely 
tinted by green and golden patches of 
lichen, contrasting with limestone of the 
other buildings of the embattled choir. 
To our right the hall of the vicars choral 
stands on the edge of the rock, and per- 
haps we catch sight of the apex of the 
venerable round tower, whilst the fore- 
ground is marked by the antique church- 
yard cross, with our Lord crucified on one 
face and St. Patrick on the reverse, where 
it rises from its base adorned with runic 
knotwork. We enter the cathedral by the 
north-west porch, and find ourselves in a 
roofless nave of singular proportions, be- 
ing only 37 feet long by 31 feet 4 inches 
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wide, terminated by the eastern wall of 
the castle, which is at the same time the 
western wall of the church. The castle 
presents features of very special interest 
to the student of medizval military archi- 
tecture, with its vast walls threaded by 
passages offering means of offence and 
defence, and its massive vaults in stone. 
It was probably erected as part and parcel 
of the cathedral, and was built on what 
would have been in the ordinary propor- 
tions of a church the position of the nave, 
but as the rock was an important military 
position, this castle fitly took its place as 
sentinel and guard of the ecclesiastical 
structure. One great storeroom formed 
the basement, completely cut off from the 
upper floors, save by a narrow stair 
through the thickness of the walls, and 
easily defended by one resolute man. A 
state-room above, and smaller apartments 
on the upper floor, composed the rest of 
the building, which, terminated by its bat- 
tlemented roof, formed a great western 
tower to the cathedral, measuring at its 
base some 26 feet 6 inches by 42 feet 6 
inches, and rose far over the ridges of the 
church roof. From the upper floors direct 
access was given to the battlemented 
cathedral naves and down to the level of 
its floor and the draw-well, under a stair- 
case in the northern transept, sunk deep 
and wide into the solid mass of the lime- 
stone rock. 

Advancing eastwards along the cathe- 
dral, we come at once beneath the central 
tower, with its shattered vaults, borne up 
on four great arches of rich detail; to 
right and left the transepts stretch away, 
giving a total extent of 123 feet. These 
transepts are remarkably fine examples of 
what is known as “first pointed,” or 
“early English” architecture, with noble 
groups of triplet lancets richly shafted and 
moulded within, and wheel windows above 
which fill the north and south gables. 
The side walls of these transepts are 
pierced for chapels thrown out eastwards, 
two to each transept, vaulted in stone, and 
with elegant couplets of lancet windows. 
Through one of these chapels, by a door- 
way formed when it became the chapter 
house, we pass into Cormac Chapel. 
This occupies the south-east angle, formed 
by the projection of the choir and ‘south- 
ern transept, when built up against the 
more ancient chapel, though at another 
angle of orientation, leaving two small 
and irregular courts between the walls of 
the two structures. Cormac’s Chapel 
consists of a nave 17 feet 8 inches wide 
by 30 feet long, a deep chancel arch, and 
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a small chancel 13 feet 8 inches by 11 feet 
6 inches wide, terminating with a deep 
altar recess. The building is a most elab- 
orate and beautifully treated specimen of 
what is known as Lombard or Norman 
architecture, but offering, nevertheless, 
peculiar and characteristic features which 
are distinctively Irish, and are easily rec- 
ognizable by students of the details of the 
beautiful and intricate opus Hybernicum 
famed throughout Europe in its time. 
Certain similarities of treatment may also 
be well set side by side with parallel pas- 
sages in French round-arched architec- 
ture, and itis not unlikely that they may 
be the result of the extensive acquain- 
tance with France through the regular and 
secular clergy of Ireland at that period. 
The exterior of the chapel is clothed with 
tiers of arcades diversely treated, divided 
by moulded and enriched string-courses, 
and adorned with sculptured capitals. 
Two towers, with a distinct diminution as 
they taper upwards, flank the chancel 
arch, and rise to an elevation of about 68 
feet. The church and towers are covered 
by steep pyramidal roofs of stone, one 
tower only being somewhat ruined. Two 
external doorways originally gave access 
to the chapel; that to the south being 
comparatively simple, though shafted, 
adorned with chevron mouldings, and 
with a sculptured tympanum; the north- 
ern doorway, formerly the principal en- 
trance, now rendered virtually useless by 
reason of the erection of the choir, and 
opening into a little area of about thir- 
teen feet square, is of a much more elab- 
orate type, being recessed to the depth of 
nearly eight feet, richly shafted, sculp- 
tured with the characteristic chevron or 
zigzag, grotesque heads and fatere, and 
enclosing in the tympanum of its notched 
head a relief of a centaur or sagittarius 
shooting with bow and arrow a beast, 
which may be alion oraram. Adjoining 
this doorway is a recess arched over, pro- 
tected by a sloping roof of stone, and 
traditionally said to have been the orig- 
inal position of the tomb of the founder. 
A stone coffin or kist— absurdly called 
“a font” —which is at least as ancient 
as the chapel, and is identical both in re- 
spect to material and ornamentation with 
the ancient churchyard cross we have 
already described, being wrought in grit- 
stone and adorned with runic knotwork 
of intertwining serpents and foliage, ex- 
ists in one of the chapels in the north 
transept. 

The opinion of the learned Dr. Petrie 
tends to establish that this ancient tomb 
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formerly filled the recess in question, but 
as the inscribed lid has disappeared, there 
seems little probability of the question 
being absolutely decided. It is an inter- 
esting fact, that when this tomb was 
opened about a century ago an episcopal 
staff of early form and exceedingly beau- 
tiful workmanship was discovered there- 
in, and though Dr. Petrie brings forward 
arguments which seem to establish that 
King Cormac MacCarthy combined the 
episcopal with the regal dignity, no defi- 
nite light is thrown on the contents of the 
coffin. Within, the chapel is entirely 
vaulted with stone, in what is known as a 
“barrel,” or continuous arch, broken on 
its surface by ribs which rise from en- 
gaged shafts on the flank walls; those 
walls are arcaded, and two small windows 
to the south, and one at the west end, 
alone afforded light. The chancel arch 
is, without any apparent reason, construc- 
tive or soul, cut completely out of the 
centre of the eastern wall to the south, 
and is richly adorned with mouldings and 
ornaments. On either hand of the arch, 
doorways give access to the flanking tow- 
ers; that to the north being most elab- 
orate in its detail, though giving access to 
nothing more important than the small 
basement floor of the tower; that to the 
south is perfectly simple and small in size, 
and affords the approach, by a winding 
stone stair, to a space above the vault. 
The chancel is groined by diagonal ribs 
of stone, springing from the four angles. 
Two small windows, north and south, 
alone gave it light. The walls are clothed 
with arcades, and the altar recess is elab- 
orated with carved capitals, arch mould- 
ings, even the shafts being enriched in 
Lombardic fashion with human heads, 
grotesques, zigzags, and the like. Re- 
mains of colored decorations are still vis- 
ible on the walls and vault, and even in 
the more sheltered external arcades, and 
there is little doubt that the use of color 
was general in this instance, as it may 
be traced on other ancient ecclesiastical 
buildings in Ireland. 

Quitting the chancel, and ascending by 
the stairs of the south tower — worn by 
many a footfall during the seven centuries 
and a half which have passed since these 
same stairs were built up —we find our- 
selves in a singular apartment, walled, 
floored, and roofed in stone, measuring 
27 ft. long by 16 ft. 6 in. wide, and 21 ft. 
high to the apex of the acutely pointed 
“ Gothic” rock, which springing from the 
level of the floor (which is the upper and 





levelled surface of the circular vault be- 
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low) forms the interior of the steep stone 
roof of the chapel. This remarkable 
apartment was lit by two slits opening 
through the stone roof to the south, and 
two others in the western gable. A small- 
er vaulted room exisis over the chancel 
at a lower level of five feet. The larger 
vault seems to have had an upper floor 
within its curve about 7 ft. 3 in. over the 
stone floor, for a range of corbels at that 
height point to some such arrangement. 
But the most interesting feature in this 
unique apartment is a large fireplace in 
the western gable, from the hearth of 
which at the floor level, branch off, right 
and left, two flues, passing through the 
massive walls, which terminate in the 
north and south towers. Various theo- 
ries on the object of these flues have 
been suggested, the most probable being 
that they were for heating the room, or 
supplying currents of fresh air to the fire 
which once blazed on the spacious hearth; 
in either case, they are another example, 
that even in such matters as are consid- 
ered the special results of this our scien- 
tific heating and ventilating age, “there 
is nothing new under the sun.” 

Leaving this deeply interesting and 
most venerable structure, as we entered 
it, by the doorway opening into the south 
transept of the cathedral, we find our- 
selves at the entrance to the choir, which 
is in width 27 ft. 5 in., and 84 ft. 4 in. 
long to the extreme east end. The ar- 
chitecture is of the early pointed lancet 
style with shafted lancets, and at the east 
triplets and a wheel window above, such 
as we have described in the transepts. 
What appears to be a triforium passage 
passes through its walls above the win- 
dows, located in a curious fashion by 
shafted openings with arched heads and 
reversed arches forming the sills. Both 
choir and transepts have had open timber 
roofs, as is evident from the rows of cor- 
bels, and the crossing beneath the central 
tower and the transept chapels having 
alone been vaultedin stone. The limit of 
the choir proper, both eastward and west- 
ward, is defined by lines of steps, giving 
an extent of fifty feet for the canons’ 
stalls, corbels for the canopies of which 
remain. A sedile and piscina remain in 
the upper sanctuary space, and corbels 
seem to indicate a rood-loft at the west 
end of the choir. Externally, the general 
character of the architecture is simple and 
dignified, with hardly any ornamental de- 
tail, excepting in the massive buttresses of 
the transepts, which are adorned with four 
double tiers of pedimented and trefoiled 





niches, all bereft of their statues. The 
windows are absolutely simple lancets 
with string-courses above and below, and 
quarterfoiled openings between them in 
the choir. The eaves throughout are 
crowned by the characteristic three- 
stepped battlement, possibly of a later 
date, but such as may be seen in the an- 
cient cathedrals of Limerick and Ard- 
fert. The building has only been given 
up to desolation and ruin for less than a 
century, and thanks to its. massive con- 
struction, and excellent materials, had not 
suffered to the extent that might be ex- 
pected from time, war, and Cromwellian 
cannon-balls, when we made a careful 
survey.and measurements of it some few 
years ago. Restoration as a matter of 
construction would not be by any means 
impossible, and if done with the conscien- 
tious care and strict sense of responsi- 
bility and self-abnegation which such a 
work would imperatively demand — or it 
were better to let it crumble into dust — 
it would be impossible to exaggerate the 
deep interest of the undertaking in its 
value to Catholic Ireland first and fore- 
most, and we may say to all Christendom 
besides. Immediately adjoining the 
north-eastern angle of the northern tran- 
sept, which has been worked into its 
lower portion, and through which a 
doorway has been broken, rises the 
round tower, probably the most ancient 
and not the least interesting of the group 
of buildings on the rock. It is built, like 
Cormac’s Chapel, in gritstone, and excel- 
lently constructed. The diameter at the 
base is about nineteen feet, and the 
elevation about ninety feet. It retains 
its original stone capping of conical form, 
and a cornice, immediately below which 
four small openings face the cardinal 
points. Other openings, which once lit 
the floors at lower levels, have disap- 
peared, and the doorway, now blocked up, 
gave a guarded access ata height of ten 
feet from the ground. 

The vicars’ choral hall is of late date, 
circa 1415. Stone seats in the embra- 
sure of the transomed and mullioned 
windows command a view over the city at 
the foot of the rock, and a wide hearth, 
with its ancient corbelled mantel, and 
massive chimney, speak of a traditional 
Irish hospitality, as the battlemented 
walls above tell of watch and ward in the 
troubled times of attack and foray. 

The summit of the rock is mostly gir- 
dled by a wall, and from its circuit are to 
be seen the fine ruins of the great cruci- 
form conventual church of the Cistercian 
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Abbey, with its massive central tower 
and tall triplets of lancets in the gables, 
standing all desolate and grey and hoar 
—as it is called — in the fields beyond 
the city. From another point of view 
may be distinguished the fragments of the 
lower part of the city, and one may trace 
out more or less the ancient line of walls, 
not many years swept away, whilst the 
Dominican Abbey, and the site of the 
Franciscan Friary, where now stands the 
inodern Catholic church, rise from amidst 
the houses of the citizens. All round 
about stand the noble outlines of the 
Sleive Bloom, the Galtees, the Comeraght 
Mountains, which guard and look down 
upon the green plain at their feet, over 
which float purple cloud shadows. As we 
gaze, and shut for a moment our ears to 
the horrid jar of contention and strife, 
which, alas! fills the air, the poet’s words 
come upon us with full force before this 
lovely spectacle — 


She is a rich and rare land, 
Oh! she’s a fresh and fair land, 
She is a dear and rare land, 
This native land of thine! 
G. GOLDIE. 


From The Saturday Review. 
AN ANNAMESE DECALOGUE, 


MINH MANG, the grandfather of Tu 
Duc, was a remarkable man for an East- 
ern potentate. He hated the French, and, 
as he identified Christianity with them, 
persecuted the Christians most cruelly. 
The Jesuits had their revenge on him. 
As far as Europeans are concerned, they 
had the making of the history of Annam, 
and they have lavished on Minh Mang all 
the bad names they could draw from 
ancient history or personal indignation. 
But, apart from his animosity to the Chris- 
tians, his Majesty was quite an amiable 
personage. His cruelties were partly due 
to his own strong religious convictions, 
and partly to a prophetic distrust of the 
intentions of the French. From the very 
moment he ascended the throne he was 
bound over to regard the French with 
suspicion. His father, the great Gia 
Long, the founder of the present empire, 
called him to his bedside as he was dying, 
and delivered himself of the following 
testament: “ Love France and the French, 
my son, but never grant them an inch of 
land in your dominions.” Gia Long him- 
self was greatly indebted to the French, 
for it was mainly through the exertions of 





Mgr. Pigneaux de Behaine, the famous 
Bishop of Adran, that the monarch, from 
being a fugitive in danger of his life, was 
enabled to regain the throne of Cochin 
China, and finally to reduce Tong-king to 
the position of a province of Annam. In 
gratitude, therefore, he allowed the Jesuit 
athers every facility, and the result was a 
great extension of evangelizing missions 
over the country, and especially in Tong- 
king. Unfortunately, however, Tong-king 
was precisely that part of the kingdom 
where the civil war of the beginning of 
the century lingered longest. The Tong- 
kinese did not relish their subjection to 
the southern and less warlike State, and 
the last of the Tay-son rebels found ready 
protection from the populace and abun- 
dant coigns- of vantage in the northern 
hills, whence they could sally out and flut- 
ter the Annamese dovecots, and regain 
their friendly shelter before the king’s 
troops had fully realized the situation. 
When Minh Mang came to the throne 
he found from the district mandarin’s re- 
turns that there were over a hundred 
thousand @hristians in Tong-king, and 
that the new faith was rapidly spreading. 
He immediately connected this fact with 
the disturbed state of the province, and 
issued orders for the repression of Chris- 
tianity. Several French fathers were 
tortured ; others were simply put to death 
or lodged in prison, which implied the 
same thing. Great numbers of native 
Christians were executed, and a good 
many more apostatized. Immediately 
upon this there occurred a terrible out- 
break of cholera and the plague, and, 
added to this, a water famine. The Jesuit 
fathers were not slow to declare this to be 
a visitation from heaven to punish the 
country for the impiety of the king. The 
accusation spread about quickly in the 
panic-stricken villages, and Minh Mang 
soon became aware that the people blamed 
him and his debauches and despotism 
and persecutions for the pestilence which 
depopulated whole townships. His Maj- 
esty was never wanting in energy and 
resolution, and he very speedily resolved 
to put an end to complaints of this kind. 
Accordingly he made a public and general 
confession of his sins, to appease the gods 
and his subjects. The whole was drawn 
up in a proclamation written by himself. 
Minh Mang had the credit of being the 
most cultivated man in the country. He 
was well versed in the Nine Classics, and 
could cap quotations with the best read of 
the Ziteratz. He left behind him a num- 
ber of fugitive verses, which are as good 
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as anything there is in Annamese litera- | gether, and fetched marvellous prices as 


ture ; and to the present day many of his 
jeux de mots and calembours are quoted 
with approval. Into this confession, 
therefore, he threw all his powers of com- 
position, and the result was regarded as 
quite a triumph of literary skill. The 
royal document ended as follows: “In 
the face of heaven, and in good faith, we, 
as the chief culprit, form the resolution to 
change our manner of life; we exhort the 
mandarins to follow our example and the 
common people to imitate the mandarins. 
So shall heaven consent to reopen the 
canals which our sins have choked up, 
and so shall the divine beneficence once 
more flow over and fertilize the land.” 
Not much good was expected to come of 
this remarkable production. The king 
indeed seemed to be really penitent for 
six weeks, and then the virtue induced by 
the moral altitude of the sentiments ex- 
pressed in his edict evaporated, and he 
returned to his Bordeaux. His Majesty 
was very fond of Bordeaux, and was wont 
to say that the only thing in which the 
French excelled was in the preparation of 
that wine and the construction of ships. 
Beyond these two items he would, how- 
ever, concede nothing, and strenuously 
denied the existence out of his dominions 
of any virtue which was worth cultivating, 
or of any knowledge worth having. The 
mandarins from the very first regarded 
the edict as a mere literary four de force. 
They admired the turn of the sentences 
and the pretty reminiscences of Confucius 
and the Lé Ke, the Book of Rites, but 
the idea of looking upon the exhortations 
as anything beyond mere rhetorical 
clothes-horses, or subjects for academical 
discussion, never dawned upon them. 
The people had therefore no models set 
before them. They could not read the 
royal effusion, and when it was read aloud 
to them in the marketplaces they were 
only puzzled by its balanced periods. 
The season of national humiliation was 
therefore a failure. An insinuation that 
the public calamities were caused by the 
evil eye of the French priests appealed 
much more to the common imagination, 
and thenceforward great interest was 
taken in the executions of the Christians. 
The blood of sorcerers was looked upon 
as a panacea for all diseases. The exe- 
cutioners scraped their sabres dry, and 
sold a pinch for a silver nen, about seven 
shillings. The hair of the martyrs and 
the cages in which they were confined 
were eagerly brought up. The blood that 
soaked into the ground was gathered to- 





a preventive against cholera and small-pox. 
The king had now directed public atten- 
tion more than ever to the persecution of 
the Christians. The people were as anx- 
ious as he could be for the multiplication 
of martyrs, but this was hardly a result he 
desired, and certainly it was one he had 
not contemplated. There were periodical 
revolts against his rule, both in the north- 
ern parts of Tong-king and down in the 
south in the provinces which now make 
up French Cochin China. Minh Mang 
was afraid that desperation might send 
the Christians into the arms of the rebels, 
and they would then form a body formi- 
dable enough to seriously endanger his 
throne. He thereupon issued an order 
banishing all foreigners from his domin- 
ions at once, and followed this up by 
another, forbidding any European to enter 
the country on pain of immediate death. 
Here, again, he was baffled for a time by 
the return to Annam of M. Chaigneau, a 
French officer who had enjoyed the com- 
plete confidence of the late king, and was 
highly esteemed throughout the country. 
M. Chaigneau, moreover, held the title of 
a mandarin of the first rank. He re- 
mained, however, little over a year with 
the new sovereign, and then went back to 
France. 

His Majesty reverted to his old ways 
again for a time, but he was speedily con- 
vinced that he could not kill off all the 
Christians. He was a very well-read man, 
as we have said, and he came to the con- 
clusion that it would be much more simple 
as well as infinitely more glorious if he 
could supplant the Western faith by a 
new religion devised by himself. He 
knew little about Christianity except that 
it had a Decalogue, and that the Buddhist 
priests themselves spoke of these Com- 
mandments as very praiseworthy and al- 
most as good as the rules laid down by 
the Buddha. Minh Mang therefore, as a 
prince-philosopher, determined that he 
would oppose cult against cult, State fes- 
tivals against religious mysteries, and 
Decalogue against Decalogue. Accord- 
ingly he set the chief /teratz of the coun- 
try to make a digest of all the moral works 
known to him — chief among them being 
of course the works of Confucius. The 
affairs of the country were left to manage 
themselves while the principal officers of 
State noted down the finest and most ele- 
vating passages in these classics. Those 
which were supposed to have any analogy 
to Christian doctrines were especially 
marked. Then all these disjointed bits 
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of wisdom and morality were tagged to- 
gether and snipped at the edges as much 
as possible so as to take away any ten- 
dency to jerkiness. This hotch-potch of 
philosophy was then further condensed, 
and finally divided into ten separate heads. 
His Majesty set to work to compose a 
pompous preface. Desirous, he said, to 
follow in the steps of his illustrious an- 
cestors, the king in his paternal solicitude 
had drawn up Ten Religious Precepts. 
They were based on the wisdom of the 
divine philosophers ; they were seasoned 
by the practical experience of many ages. 
The exact observance of these Ten Com- 
mandments could not fail to obtain from 
heaven tranquillity and happiness for the 
inhabitants of the kingdom, and abundant 
harvests would reward the pious land. 
His Majesty himself had new-modelled 
his life on these rules, and he expected 
his lieges to follow that august example. 
Each division of the Decalogue begins 
with a concise statement of the virtue to 
be practised. A commentary then fol- 
lows giving the authorities for the rule, 
and setting out at length the advantages 
that are to result from its observance. 
The Ten Commandments are as follows: 
1. Observe carefully all social relations. 
That is to say, honor the king and take 
him as the supreme model; bow down 
before all magistrates and men of learning, 
and let each man rear his family to be 
good citizens. 2. Cultivate purity of in- 
tention beyond all things. 3. Let each 
man carry out with diligence the duties 
of his estate and condition in life. These 
two rules are explained to mean the strict 
observance of the established laws of the 
country, whether the Luat, the fundamen- 
tal and “natural” law, common to all 
peoples of Chinese race and civilization; 
or the Lé, the “civil ” law, the enactments 
special to the kingdom of Annam. 4. 
Be sober in eating and drinking. The 
commentary explains that excess leads to 
gambling, gambling leads to poverty, pov- 
erty to theft, murder, and brigandage. 
5. Observe the rights and usages. This 
refers directly to the study of the Lé Ké, 
the Book of Rites, to carry out the pro- 
visions of which there is a permanent 
board established in Peking. 6. Let 
fathers and mothers rear up their chil- 
dren with care, and let elder brothers ren- 
der the same duty to their younger broth- 
ers. The commentary points out that 
home education is the soundest foundation 
of the national welfare. This one rule is 
sufficient to raise Minh Mang to the dig- 


nity of a modern social reformer, and 
proves that he was not the mere erratic 
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despot his critics would have us believe. 
The Annamese course of education may, 
no doubt, be most wooden and useless. 
The best scholar is the man who is the 
most brimful of texts, who can read and 
trace the greatest number of characters. 
Beyond this he knows nothing, and does 
not want to knowanything. But the king 
was not formulating an education code. 
He was inventing a State religion. 7. 
Avoid evil doctrines, and study only the 
good. The commentary is an invective 
against the Jesuits and all their teaching. 
8. Observe chastity and modesty. The 
priestly opponents of Minh Mang are 
very scathing in their remarks on this 
ordinance. It is an anomaly, they say, in 
a country where the law itself despises 
chastity, and none but the poor people 
know how to set about the practice of it. 
Nevertheless the royal commentary prom- 
ises rewards to all those who shall distin- 
guish themselves in the practice of virtue ; 
whereon a Monsignor is constrained to 
remark that Minh Mang should have ap- 
pointed an academy of literary men to 
distribute these rewards after the fashion 
of the prix Monthyon in France. His 
Majesty seems, however, to have had a 
shrewd suspicion that the recipients would 
probably do as little credit to the judg- 
ment of the electors as is ordinarily the 
case in the republic. 9. Obey implicitly 
the laws of the kingdom. This would 
seem to mean more particularly, Do not 
fail to pay the taxes punctually —a very 
practical kind of religion from the govern- 
mental point of view. 10. Practise good 
works. This is the essence of Buddhism, 
having for its reward a favorable trans-in- 
corporation in another existence. 

There is no mention whatever in this 
rationalistic Decalogue, or in the commen- 
tary attached, of deceit, thieving, or homi- 
cide. Neither is there any reference to a 
Supreme Being, which however was to be 
expected in a country where Buddhism is 
the ostensible religion. Whether the ob- 
servance of these rules was’ assumed to 
preclude any of the more obvious forms 
of wrong-doing, or whether too much 
philosophy made the drafters forgetful of 
the commoner human frailties, or whether 
the omission was designedly made, does 
not appear. At any rate it is significant, 
and furnished a convenient text for de- 
nunciatory sermons. Having drawn up 
his Commandmants, Minh Mang resolved 
that they should be inaugurated by a sol- 
emn religious function. He had the man- ' 
uscript enclosed in a sort of casket like 
a reliquary, and ordained that ona certain 
day it should be carried out of the palace, 
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and that all the officials and the people 
should come in solemn procession to 
meet it. This was to bring its provisions 
into force. The edict prescribed the num- 
ber of prostrations and genuflexions to be 
performed, and was composed very much 
in the style of the document respecting 
the image in the plain of Dura, which 
Nebuchadnezzar the king had setup. It 
was also provided that there should be 
quarterly assemblies of the people to hear 
the new Decalogue. The district magis- 
trates were to preside, and were todeliver 
lectures and give interpretations wherever 
they might seem necessary. The man- 
darins faithfully carried out the ceremo- 
nies as ordered. That, however, was all 
the success the new religion obtained. 
The Christians were alarmed ; the uncon- 
verted laughed, and stuck to their old 
Buddhistic and Taouistic observances; 
nobody obeyed the new Commandments. 
There was, indeed, nothing particular to 
obey. The regulations laid down con- 
tained nothing that differed radically from 
the faith the people had been accustomed 
to. It was therefore impossible to lay 
hands on disloyal heretics, unless it were 
the Christians, and the persecution of 
them was nothing new. His Majesty, 
however, was perfectly pleased. He had 
no fanatical belief in any one of the estab- 
lished religions, and the cult he had in- 
vented was so vague in its injunctions 
that hardly any one could do great vio- 
lence to his tenets in declaring that he 
followed them. There was therefore 
nothing in the way of direct opposition to 
be seen. That was enough for him. He 
had revived religion upon earth, and 
looked on the title, Tang-kin Fo Yeh, the 
Buddha of the present day, as particu- 
larly his due. He had written the pref- 
ace to the Decalogue, and was placed by 
admiring mandarins on a level with Con- 
fucius in regard to literary ability. The 
plague had worked itself out and did not 
return to the country —a fact naturally 
ascribed to the new Decalogue. Minh 
Mang issued his edict in 1835. For six 
years be built many canals and improved 
the roads of the country from Saigon to 
Hué and from Hué to Hanoi. He also 
devoted much time to organizing the stud- 
ies for the government examinations. In 
1841 he died of a fall. from his horse. 
Since then his Decalogue has remained 
quietly in monastic muniment boxes, or 
among the properties of the various local 
magistracies. It is no longer read aloud 
to the people, but it is just as well, or as 
ill, observed as ever it was, 
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From The Spectator. 
BEARDS. 

THERE is a good deal of recrimination, 
more are less amicable, between men and 
women, on the question which of the two 
sexes is more under the slavery of fashion. 
Men, doubtless, have much to say on their 
side. Their fopperies in dress are foolish 
enough, and have been at times almost in- 
credibly silly —witness the shoes with 
curling toes in which the dandies in the 
days of the early Plantagenets rejoiced — 
but, on the whole, they do not match the 
extravagances of feminine taste. And then 
there is tight-lacing, a practice to which, 
while artists vainly proclaim that it disfig- 
ures the form, and physicians to as little 
purpose declare that it is unhealthy, the 
women obstinately cling. But then, on the 
other hand, the history of the beard isa 
terrible record of male folly. If some in- 
habitant of a superior sphere were called 
down to hear the case, as in Leigh Hunt’s 
apologue the angel is called in to arbitrate 
between the man and the fish, what would 
he say when it was thus presented? Here 
is a natural growth which is commonly 
allowed to be ornamental, which certainly 
conceals what are often the weaker and 
least shapely parts of the face, which 
helps to protect important organs of life, 
the removal of which is tedious, painful, 
and, in possibility at least, dangerous — 
was not Dionysius compelled to singe off 
his beard with hot walnut-shells, for fear 
of letting a razor approach his tyrannous 
throat? — and yet at various epochs sun- 
dry nations have agreed, as far as might 
be, to remove it, — and not only this, but 
to make its removal a test of mental san- 
ity and moral goodness. It is this last 
fact, the bigotry, so to speak, which has 
commonly been associated with this fash- 
ion, that makes the history of the beard 
so strange and, we may venture to say, so 
humiliating a record. Does it not seem 
| absolutely incredible that not more than 
|a quarter of a century ago, Archbishop 
| Tait, then Bishop of London, an excep- 
‘tionally liberal prelate, actually forbade 
one ot his clergy, a man of the highest 
character, to read prayers in his own 
church on the occasion of a confirmation, 
because he had the sense to Jet the hair 
grow on his upper lip; and that Lord Jus- 
tice Knight Bruce absolutely refused to 
hear, in fact ignored the presence of, a 
bearded young barrister who attempted 
'to address him; and that in a case well 
‘known to the present writer, all the dig- 
| nified machinery of a governing body of a 
| school was called in by the head master, 

















to compel an innovating colleague to 
shave? 

These instances are striking, because 
they are recent, but the whole history of 
the subject is full of the most curious 
anomalies. In earlier antiquity, the wear- 
ing of the beard was, with the exception 
of Egypt, where the priests certainly were 
shaven, universally customary. It was, 
indeed, held to be peculiarly sacred. To 
touch it was to make the most solemn ap- 
peal possible to compassion (a fact possi- 
bly connected with the helplessness of a 
man so grasped). The Greeks recognized, 
indeed, a peculiar type of beauty in the 
beardless Apollo; but this feature was 
certainly a part of their ordinary concep- 
tion of the manly form, and they certainly 
did not, as Dr. Doran supposes (strangely 
misled by an analogy of sound), “style as 
barbarians, unshaven savages, all nations 
who were out of the pale of their own 
customs and religion” (‘* Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” edition 1876). Shaving, how- 
ever, seems to have become common after 
the best days of Greece had past. Alex- 
ander the Great is represented with a 
beardless face; and he is said to have 
made his Macedonians doff their beards, 
as affording a dangerous hold to the enemy 
in close combat. It was certainly one of 
the Greek fashions that made their way 
into Rome, and after a long struggle it 
seems to have prevailed. Barbers from 
Sicily are said to have settled in the city 
as early as 300 B.C. Conservatives, such 
as Cato, the elder, seem to have fiercely 
resisted the change. Scipio Africanus the 
younger is said to have been the first who 
shaved daily. But the fashion prevailed. 
The heads of the great Romans of the 
last age of the republic are beardless; 
and the custom seems to have continued 
during the early empire. To be able to 
grow a beard was, of course, a sign of 
manly years, and the young Romans culti- 
vated it as diligently as an ambitious lad 
among ourselves; but to cut it off was a 
necessary sacrifice to custom, though, if 
we may judge from an expression in one 
of Cicero’s letters, there was a class of 
ultra-fashionable youths who wore a small 
beard. Augustus, the elder Pliny tells 
us, always used the razor. “ Bearded” 
became a synonym for something old-fash- 
ioned, and even silly. The philosophers, 
however, still were champions of nature, 
though not always creditable champions, 
as they were often believed to make the 
beard, and its accompaniment the cloak, 
serve in the stead both of wisdom and 
virtue. Some of the emperors, however, 
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after the end of the first century of our 
era, seem to have worn the beard, Julian, 
in the fourth century, being a conspicu- 
ous example. In our own country, the 
English before the Conquest were com- 
monly bearded, though the Norman fash- 
ion of shaving was creeping in, just as 
the Greek fashion had crept into Rome. 
“An army of priests,” was the report 
brought back by Harold’s spy from the 
camp of the invaders. The conquerors 
of Senlac seem to have imposed their cus- 
tom of shaving upon the conquered, and it 
was one of the grievances of the English 
under their new masters that they were 
compelled to shave. After two centuries, 
however, beards again asserted their right 
toexist. The portraits of pre-Reformation 
founders at Oxford and Cambridge fre- 
quently display the beard ; but it seems to 
have gone partially out of fashion in the 
days of the Tudors. Dr. Doran tells us 
that the benchers of Lincoln’s Inn for- 
bade any bearded person to sit at table 
unless he paid for double commons. Still, 
there are conspicuous exceptions. The 
beard which Sir Thomas More moved out 
of the way of the executioner’s axe has 
become famous. The appendage, too, 
must have been common, when Elizabeth 
thought it worth while to impose a tax on 
all who wore a beard of more than a fort- 
night’s growth. The Reformers, again, 
certainly were bearded, as, in the earlier 
half of the next century, were the states- 
men and prelates of the Stuart monarchy. 
Meanwhile, shaving became more and 
more common among the ecclesiastics of 
the Roman Church (the Greek commun- 
ion, conservative in this, as in all things, 
has always clung tothe beard), though the 
popes, as late as the end of the seven- 
teenth century, seem not to have per- 
sonally followed the practice. With us, 
shaving became almost universal with the 
Restoration, the second Charles, with 
whom the growth seems to have been nat- 
urally deficient, setting the fashion. Still, 
there were thosewho refused to surrender 
the beard. In Ely Cathedral, for instance, 
as late as the first decade of the eighteenth 
century, we see the bearded effigy of a 
bishop of the see. Then came a long 
period, lasting down almost to this gen- 
eration, during which no words were hard 
enough for the audacious creature who 
dared to show himself in the haunts of 
his fellows, as, it may be presumed, nature 
had intended him to be. He was sup- 
posed to be revolutionary in politics, and 
heretical in faith, if not positively an 
atheist. Persons not yet middle-aged will 
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remember how fiercely the controversy 
raged. It sounds ludicrous now to a 
younger generation, which, thanks to the 
struggles of their elders, enjoys a perfect 
freedom in such matters ; but it was nota 
laughing matter at the time. Bishops and 
judges, as has been said before, not only 
denounced, but persecuted the beard. 
Masters forbade it to their employés. A 
well-known West-End bank, with a cer- 
tain humor that does something to atone 
for the tyranny of the act, issued an edict 
that “ gentlemen were not to wear beards 
or moustaches during office hours.” Con- 
gregations deserted ministers who had the 
presumption to appear as according to all 
tradition, and indeed all probability, the 
founder of their religion appeared. Slowly 
the opposition became less vehement. A 
bearded clergyman was appointed to a 
bishopric (not in England, it is true, — 
that has not yet, we think, happened), and 
declined to follow the suggestion of his 
metropolitan, and shave. Now, every man 
may do as he pleases; but certainly, while 
he has to own toa record of such unrea- 
sonable intolerance on the part of his own 
sex, he cannot say much about feminine 
subservience to fashion. 


s 
From The Saturday Review. 
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PERHAPS there is no Oriental city whose 
suburbs invite an afternoon ride so tempt- 
ingly asdo those of Damascus. For they 
offer what is almost always lacking else- 
where — a pleasant shade overhead and a 
fair path under foot, neither deep in mud 
nor paved with petrified potatoes. We 
may turn south to Catana, west to Ain- 
Figi, north to Menin, or east to Diamar, 
with equal beauty on our way; but for a 
short canter, no leafier lanes present them- 
selves than those which lead to Jobar. 

But why should the Jews resort to Jobar 
when Damascus itself has many gardens 
within five minutes’ walk of their small 
Jerusalem? The reason is not far to 
seek; Damascus gardens are par excel- 
lence the pleasure-grounds of its Moslems. 
Towards sunset the native, who has cov- 
ered his face in the /¢wan since noon, 
dons his smartest sudreeyeh and gayest 
gombédz, to join his friends in the ecstatic 
song and cheerful cup under the boughs 
of the fruit-trees. The mouthpiece of the 
narghileh passes from lip to lip, and its 
bubble keeps up a characteristic accom- 
paniment to the thrum of the ’o0d and the 
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nasal chant of “ Ya! leileh.” Then even- 
ing deepens, and the coffee gives place to 
vraki, or, if the carousers be good Mus- 
sulmans, to bottles of Aitken’s beer, which 
they classify as mere fermented water, 
and so comfort consciences and hanker- 
ings at the same time. As the hours 
pass, their spirits rise from a jovial toa 
turbulent level, at the first indications of 
which any Christians or Jews who may 
happen to be there discreetly slip away 
from the neighborhood of the superior 
race. Itis in order to enjoy themselves 
without fear of snubbing that the sons 
and daughters of Israel have chosen for 
themselves separate places of rendezvous 
far from their overbearing compatriots ; 
and one of the most favored of these is 
the tiny village of Jobar, which is always 
full at the feast of Ansara, corresponding 
to the Greek Whitsuntide. 

To visit Jobar we leave Damascus by 
Bab Tima, and, instead of following the 
Aleppo road, turn to the right, and are 
quickly among the orchards. The sun 
cannot penetrate the thickness of shade 
on our path, and the trees are heavy with 
peaches, apricots, plums, and walnuts. 
Here and there a garden is full of a pick- 
ing party. Half a dozen are holding an 
enormous sheet, while two or three among 
the branches are shaking down the golden 
fruit. Some is being carried away in 
baskets, to be sold at three farthings a 
pound, and the rest is crushed into a pulp 
and rolled out thin on boards, to dry in 
the sun into apricot paste. This industry 
employs an immense number of hands 
throughout the month of June, both in 
preparing the paste and in making the 
cases for exportation, in dexterous pack- 
ing, and in porterage by camel and mule 
to the coast. Now weare forced to stand 
by, that a Bedouin family may pass on 
camels and donkeys, since a camel recog- 
nizes no rule of the road, but always 
swims down the middle with a sovereign 
contempt of all creation. The Bedouin 
girls laugh at our discomfiture, but it is 
easy to forgive them, for the pleasure of 
seeing a happy woman’sface. The Beda- 
weeyehs, either young or old, have an 
unvarying expression of content on their 
brown and tattooed lips, and our idea of 
a girl could be with difficulty associated 
with many other Eastern females, though 
we can apply it at once to the mischievous 
and merry-looking daughters of the desert. 
In Jess than half an hour we enter the 
village and seek the Jews’ quarter, a small 
square of low houses built round an open 
court, one side of which is occupied by 
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the Synagogue of St. George. It would 
be rash to attempt an accurate enumera- 
tion of the number of churches in Syria 
dedicated to the redoubtable soldier-saint, 
who appears at one period to have occu- 
pied the‘position almost of patron saint to 
Syria. There are at least half a dozen we 
believe, within a day’s ride of Damascus, 
each claiming the honor of containing his 
bones. The synagogue of Jobar is nearly 
subterranean, but the Jews do not take 
the trouble to keep it lighted. An old 
lady is always ready to showits mysteries 
to visitors, and a small crowd will, prob- 
ably jostle and fight to follow the strangers 
in. An oblong slab covering a tomb, sup- 
posed to be that of Elijah, is the centre 
of attraction at the western end of the 
church, a tall and mean pulpit occupies 
the middle of the aisle, and the books of 
the law are kept at the eastern extremity. 
These are under lock and key in cup- 
boards let into the wall, whose doors are 
inscribed in Hebrew with holy words, and 
they are further enclosed in cardboard 
and velvet cases embossed with silver. 
These cases open like oysters, and the 
scrolls of the law are revealed, written in 
beautiful manuscript, but not highly illu- 
minated. A door to the right gives access 
to a dark staircase, and with a rushlight 
and a Jew we may descend barefooted to 
the tomb of St. George. The Israelite 
prostrates himself and kisses the mark on 
the marble floor which is the only sign of 
the sepulchre; and, having seen all that 
is to be seen, we may remount. As we 
emerge from the church a franc will buy a 
fervent blessing in the name of the God 
of Abraham, and a dozen invitations will 
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A few fine mares tethered and hobbled 
show that the Jew is rejoicing in momen- 
tary emancipation, for riding is an amuse- 
ment he does not care to indulge in at 
Damascus. The exercise is one which 
Mohammedans consider too noble for any 
but co-religionists, and, though forced 
with disgust to see the proud Frank riding 
thoroughbreds through their holy streets, 
the same necessity does not bind them to 
respect the Jew, who will often run a good 
chance of being ignominiously forced to 
dismount if a fanatical Moslem bids him. 
Most of the present party have, however, 
ridden on hired animals, which will return 
at sunset or on the morrow to take them 
back. As we arrive, four donkeys trot up 
from the opposite direction with lady 
riders, who scorn side-saddles and tumble 
off with awkward haste to make a dout de 
toilette before joining their friends under 
the trees. For all Jews know each other, 
and even if by rare chance it should hap- 
pen that they were not acquainted before, 
an occasion like this would at once bring 


the strangers into relation with the rest, 


and a stronger intimacy would be estab- 
lished in five minutes by a share of the 
pipe and a seat on the carpet than we in 
England could attain to in a month’s in- 
tercourse. Apart from the complicated 
relationships which always exist by inter- 
marriage between every Jewish family in 
any particular town, and besides the na- 
tional freemasonry which unites the mem- 
bers of a race against which the world 
seems to have issued a decree of outlawry, 
the Jews of Damascus have the common 
tie of a common and ever-present enemy, 
and of identical interests and identical 
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heard it played in Egypt was so enchanted 
with its capacities that he set to work to 
learn the art and brought it back with him 
to his own country. This many stringed 
banjo is now one of the favorite instru- 
ments, and is perhaps the most highly 
esteemed, if we except the violin. Play- 
ing the violin is a comparatively rare ac- 
complishment, and he who has mastered 
the fiddle is at once placed in the first 
rank of musicians. Curiously Scriptural 
is the action of the white-haired old man 
who takes down the zither from the wil- 
low-tree — the harp hung up by the waters 
in the land of captivity —and then the 
concert begins. At first it is listened to 
with rapt attention, till the violinist breaks 
into a song of his people and all join in 
the refrain with glad enthusiasm. It re- 
quires to be a Jew, however, to share in 
their evident admiration. The player on 
the ’ood can talk a little English perhaps 
— many of them speak either English or 
French —and undertakes to prove to 
demonstration the innate superiority of 
Oriental music to the European gamut. 
As a Jew of Syria is worse to argue with 
than an Irishman, it is better to agree at 
once, and afford gereral pleasure even at 
the expense of a twinge of conscience. 
The next day half the Jews in Damascus 
will be repeating how Elias convinced an 
Englishman that Arabian melody was far 
sweeter than Frankish. There is no sep- 
aration here between men and women, 
and the latter speak as freely to the stran- 
ger as to their brothers -or husbands. 
Some of them are very pretty, but only 
the young; after fifteen the natural charms 
of a Jewess fade quickly. She is inde- 
fatigable, however, in trying to remedy 
the ravages of years with the powder- 
puff, the hare’s foot, and the kobling- 
needle. To our ideas, a more ungracious 
spectacle would be hard to find than a 
married Jewess in fullcostume. Over ber 
natural hair she wears a matron’s wig 
with a painfully wide and white parting, 
while an enormous fringe curls over her 
forehead. Her upper and under eyelids 
are equally loaded with £of/, and her eye- 
brows are joined and thickened to unnat- 
ural proportions with the same pigment. 
None of her skin is visible through a 
liberal layer of enamel powder, over which 
rouge has been distributed as brilliantly 
as if she were behind the footlights in- 
stead of under a scorching Syrian sun. 
But there is no accounting for taste; and 
as the fashion appears equally to please 
the ladies and their male companions, far 
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they seem to get on well together, the 
men pay little attention to the women, and 
least of all to the unmarried, while the 
jealousy of the Moslem does not appear 
to enter into their minds. The women, 
on the other hand, are extremely coquet- 
tish, and it cannot be put down to them 
as a virtue if the green-eyed phantom is 
an absentee from their homes. Never- 
theless they are good mothers, and ridicu- 
lously fond of their children, whom they 
universally spoil with too much kindness. 

The shadows of the tall poplars, pur- 
pling over the June-ripened corn, give the 
signal for a general move. The ashes 
are emptied from the narghileh bowls, the 
dishes are washed in the stream, the in- 
struments are packed in their cases, and 
the rugs are rolled from the grass. Many 
of the holiday-makers are going to sleep 
with their friends at Jobar, probably fif- 
teen or twenty in a low and stuffy room; 
but they are accustomed to such expe- 
riences. The patient donkeys, who have 
made the journey many a time that day, 
are waiting for their last loads, and whisk 
their rat-tails merrily as they receive it. 
It is indifferent to them whether it bea 
sack of corn or a fifteen-stone Jewess ; 
the weight is — dead. So we leave 
them there, and gallop into Damascus, 
changing our company in ten minutes 
from the descendants of David to the fol- 
lowers of Mahomet; and, instead of the 
Hebrew’s love-song, we bear the hundred- 
tongued minarets proclaiming the oldest 
city’s creed as the sunset reddens Sala- 
hiyeh. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
FRENCH CONVICT MARRIAGES. 


AN interesting report has lately been 
published by the French Ministry of Jus- 
tice, giving an account of the convict 
ménages — that is, of couples who have 
been married in the colony, and of those 
who have merely been re-joined there. 
The marriages in which the bride and 
bridegroom were both convicts have ex- 
ceeded six hundred since 1873. They 
constitute no actual innovation in prison 
life, but are merely a return to the prac- 
tice that prevailed before the great Revo- 
lution, when the French colonies used to 
be recruited with convicts, who had been 
released from the galleys on condition of 
their marrying women who had been in- 
mates of gaols. Nowadays, it is of course 


be it from us to quarrel with it. Though | required of a convict bride that she should 
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have been —legally speaking, at least — 
a criminal of a very bad kind; no female 
prisoner is, in fact, eligible for transporta- 
tion unless she shall have been sentenced 
to seven years’ penal servitude. Twice 
every year a notice is posted up in the 
workshops of the female convict prisons 
—of which that at Clermont is the prin- 
cipal — that any woman under thirty years 
of age who has served two years of her 
sentence, may petition to be transported, 
provided that on arriving in New Caledo- 
nia she consents to marry aconvict. Ob- 
viously, women who have been sentenced 
for seven years only, and who may by 
good conduct obtain a remission of two 
years at home, have not much interest in 
getting transported during the third year 
of their punishment; so it is not unusual 
to offer such women the option of trans- 
portation within six months after their 
sentence. As arule, however, those who 
put down their names on the transport 
lists have been condemned to very long 
terms. It is not said that any favoritism 
is shown in the selections, the number of 
candidates fulfilling all the required con- 
ditions being too few to allow the author- 
ities much range of choice; but it is cer- 
tain that the heinousness of a woman’s 
antecedents is never held to disqualify 
her so long as she is young and strong; 
and this no doubt must seem hard to 
women who, owing to physical infirmities, 
or from being just over age, cannot claim 
the same indulgence as younger ones. 
The défortées are treated with kindness 
on their passage out; they have new kits 
given to them; and they do not wear the 
regular convict garb, but a sort of peas- 
ant costume with an ample brown cloak 
and hood. On landing at Noumea, they 
are consigned to a house of detention for 
a month or two, and during that time their 
marriages are arranged for them through 
the agency of officials, through the chap- 
lains of the female prison and the male 
penitentiary, and through the wardresses, 
who are nuns. Nothing is done in a 
hurry or with any brutal disregard of a 
woman’s feelings ; indeed, many ordinnry 
marriages of free people in France are 
projected with less caution than these 
convict unions. The marriage board (Bu- 
vreau des Ménages)—consisting of the 
governor of the colony, two magistrates, 
two priests, and the matron of the female 
prison — make themseives acquainted 
with all the antecedents of the parties 
who are to be married; and they try as 
far as possible to plan matches between 
individuals whose tempers fit them to live 
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together. To the credit of the authori- 
ties, it must be said that they are particu- 
lar as to the tempers of the men whom 
they select for marriage, and never choose 
a man who is notorious for having a sav- 
age, ruffianly disposition, or for being 
addicted to drink. When it has been de- 
cided, after due inquiry, that a couple — 
say A. and B. — may be united, it is sought 
to excite in each of the parties an inter- 
est in the other. A. is told all about the 
past life of B., and wice versd; they are 
also shown each other’s photographs. 
Then, if the parties do not object to meet, 
an appointment is made; and they gener- 
ally see each other in the parlor of the 
female prison in presence of the matron, 
As to this, however, the manner of inter- 
views varies; for the matron and chap- 
lains may arrange matters as they please, 
so that everything be done with propriety. 
The intended bridegroom is always in 
possession of a cottage and a plot of land; 
for he cannot marry until it is proved that 
he can maintain himself out of the prod- 
uce of his holding, eked out by the wages 
he may receive as a laborer on public 
works. Naturally, he is not compelled to 
take the bride whom the authorities have 
designated for him. If she pleases him 
at first sight, he generally sees her two or 
three times more before a regular engage- 
ment is made. She goes to visit his cot- 
tage in company with a nun, or some 
employment is given her out of doors in 
laundry or dairy, where she may be seen 
in comparative freedom. When at last 
the engagement is concluded, the intended 
bride goes and spends a few days at the 
convent of our Lady of Mercy, held by 
the Augustine nuns; and it is there that 
the marriage takes place with the small- 
est amount of publicity possible. If the 
parties cannot sfford to buy a gold wed- 
ding-ring, a silver one is provided for 
them. After their marriage, the convict 
couple become probationary free colonists 
under certain conditions: they must dress 
in brown; they must not enter any estab- 
lishment where intoxicating liquors are 
sold; and they must not leave their cot- 
tage after nightfall without a written per- 
mit. These and other restrictions are 
gradually removed in reward for good 
conduct —till at last the /ibéré condition- 
nel becomes a free settler and proprietor 
of his piece of land. It takes about five 
years to attain full freedom, dating from 
the time when the convict got his first 
ticket-of-leave ; and once free, he may en- 
gage in industrial or commercial pursuits, 
open a shop or set up a factory if he have 
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But he must never leave the 


the means. 
colony. The children born of convict 
marriages are to remain in New Caledo- 
nia until they are twenty-one years of age, 
at which time an inducement will be of- 
fered to the sons to settle definitely in the 
colony by exempting them from military 


service. But those who prefer to go to 
France will of course be allowed to do 
so, taking the chances common to all 
Frenchmen of being drafted by conscrip- 
tion for the army. At present, the oldest 
children of convict marriages in the col- 
ony are only in their eighth year. It has 
happened more than once that female 
prisoners sent out to marry convicts have 
won the affections of minor colonial offi- 
cials. The government report states that 
within eight years more than twenty appli- 
cations for leave to marry déportées were 
made by warders, army sergeants, dock- 
yard inspectors, etc. The first of these 
applications threw the authorities into 
great perplexity. ‘They saw that to allow 
a convict woman to marry a free man was 
tantamount to restoring her to full liberty. 
On the other hand, it seemed unadvisable 
to them to let a prisoner wed a man who, 
by-and-by, when the first ardor of love 
had cooled, might taunt her about oppro- 
brious bygones. However, the first man 
who fell in love with a convict girl was so 
much in earnest about it that he carried 
his point by signing an engagement to 
live subject to all the rules imposed upon 
ticket-of-leave men, and never to leave 
the colony. Similar engagements have 
been demanded since of all the men who 
wish to marry déportées, and in every case 
they have been subscribed to. It is as 
yet too soon to predict anything as to the 
future of New Caledonia under its con- 
vict settlers; but this point may already 
be noted, that there is not a single re- 
corded case of a convict having been 
punished during the two years immedi- 
ately following his marriage—that is 
during the time when he was forbidden 
to enter public houses. All offences 
committed by married convicts — assaults, 
attempts at sedition, etc.— appear to 
have been perpetrated after their good 
conduct had earned them the right to re- 
enter the drink-shop. 


From The Gentleman’s Magazine. 
OLD POSTAL DAYS IN SAN FRANCISCO. 
ONE morning, while waiting for the 
coach, an old Californian miner gave me 
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a very vivid description of the postal ser- 
vice as he remembered it twenty years 
ago. Not in the wild mountain regions 
where we were — for these were at that 
time an unknown wilderness — but on the 
great plains, where the Pacific railroad 
now runs so smoothly. In those days, a 
heavily laden wagon starting from the 
Eastern States took six months to cross 
the great continent, and emigrants trav- 
elled in large companies for security. So 
it was reckoned a great feat (equal to Jules 
Verne’s “Round the World in Eighty 
Days”) when a party of keen, hard-riding, 
fearless men resolved to carry letters 
from the shores of the Atlantic to those of 
the Pacific, in fourteen days, and carried 
out their promise in the teeth of all diffi- 
culties. A company was formed, known 
as the Central Overland California and 
Pike’s Peak Express. Almost the entire 
distance from ocean to ocean was divided 
into runs of sixty miles each, and at all 
such points rude log huts were erected, 
as stations for the Pony Express. Here 
the most experienced scouts and trappers 
— men noted for their horsemanship and 
courage — were placed in charge of strong, 
swift ponies, selected, like their riders, for 
their powers of endurance and general 
hardiness. They were a cross between 
the stout, sure-footed Indian pony and the 
swift American horse. Perilous lives 
these men led, in constant danger of at- 
tack by highway robbers or wild Indians, 
but the wages paid by the company were 
sufficient to secure a staff of determined 
men, hard as nails, and accustomed to 
face danger and death without shrinking. 
Twelve hundred dollars, equal to two hun- 
dred and forty pounds, was the monthly 
wage of an express rider. Of course, un- 
der such circumstances, postage was high ; 
the charge for a quarter-ounce letter being 
five dollars in gold, equal to one sovereign. 
The total weight carried was ten pounds. 
As a commercial speculation, the experi- 
ment proved a failure, and, after running 
steadily for two years, the express com- 
pany was found to have lost two hundred 
thousand dollars, at which period it col- 
lapsed, leaving no trace of its existence, 
; Save a few ruinous log huts. The tele- 
| graph being then completed, its continu- 
ance was no longer deemed necessary. 
On the east, the railway was already 
constructed as far as St. Joseph, which, 
consequently, was the first pony station 
on the New York side. The vast expanse 
of the prairie and mountain lying between 
St. Joseph and San Francisco had to be 
| traversed in two hundred and forty hours, 
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which was reckoned “ good time,” and no 
mistake about it, the distance being fully 
two thousand miles. Once a week, a 
messenger started from either shore of 
the great continent. Spurring his steed 
to its utmost capacity, he galloped over 
hill and dale for sixty miles at a stretch, 
till he reached his destination, where the 
next express-man was waiting, ready to 
start without the delay of one moment — 
the incomer not waiting even to dismount, 
but tossing the precious letter-bag to its 
next guardian. Then man and beast en- 
joyed a well-earned rest till the arrival of 
the messenger from the other direction, 
when they started on the return journey. 
So marvellously punctual was this mail 
service, that the last man generally deliv- 
ered up his charge within a few moments 
of the time fixed, notwithstanding all the 
troublous chances it might have encoun- 
tered on its journey of two thousand 
miles, of what might truly be called a 
“great lonely land.” The general post, 
with heavier bags, reached California 774 
the Isthmus of Panama, to which point 
steamers ran twice a week from New York 
and San Francisco. From one city to the 
other was a whole month’s journey. The 
arrival of the eastern mail was a signal for 
wild excitement in San Francisco. Mer- 
chants eager for their business letters, 
miners longing for a word from home, 
rushed to the post-office, the moment the 
gun was fired to announce that the steamer 
was in harbor, each eager to take up a 
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position as near as possible to the post- 
office window. In a few moments a line 
was formed, perhaps literally half a mile 
long, of anxious letter-seekers, and late 
arrivals knew that hours might elapse 
before they could hope to get near the 
window. Then a sort of auction com- 
menced, and men who had rushed in and 
secured good places in the front of the 
line (often without the smallest expecta- 
tion of a letter, but simply as a specula- 
tion), sold their position to the highest 
bidder. Five, ten, twenty pounds were 
sometimes paid down by eager men, flush 
of gold, rather than wait five or six hours 
for the letters they longed for, but which, 
too often, were expected in vain, and 
grievous was the disappointment with 
which, at last, they turned away. Some 
were even so anxious that they took up a 
post at the window, hours before the 
steamer arrived, even waiting through the 
night, and, after all, were compelled to 
abandon their position and go in search 
of needful food. Perhaps at that very 
moment the firing of the mail-gun called 
them back, to find a long line rapidly 
forming, at the end of which they had to 
take their places with the prospect of 
again waiting for hours. What a different 
scene from the San Francisco of to-day; 
the busy, bustling, vast city, with its intri- 
cate postal service, and daily mountains of 
mail-bags, brought from, and despatched 
to, all corners of the earth, by railways, 
steamers, and sailing-ships ! 





HatR SUDDENLY TURNING WHITE, — 
Apropos of this subject, Mr. C. A. Ward, in 
his article on the human hair, in Fennell’s 
Antiquarian Chronicle and Literary Advertiser 
(p. 166), gives the following instance : — 


When the Duke of Alva was in Brussels, 
besieging Holst, the provost-marshal had put 
some to death by the duke’s secret commis- 
sion, There was a Captain Bolea, a friend of 
the provost’s, and he went to him one evening 
to his tent, and brought a confessor and an 
executioner, and said he was come to execute 
martial law upon him. The captain started 
up, with his hair on end, and asked how he had 
offended the duke. I cannot expostulate, said 
the provost, but must execute my commission. 
He fell on his knees before the priest, and the 
hangman put the halter round his neck, but 





the provost threw it away, laughing, and said 
he had done it to try his courage. “ Then, 
sir,” returned the captain, “get you out of my 
tent; for you have done me a very ill office.” 
The next morning, though a young man, he 
was perfectly grey. 


Another instance I get second-hand from 
the Penny Magazine, 1834:— 


Guarino Veronese, ancestor of the author of 
“Pastor Fido,” having studied Greek at Con- 
stantinople, brought from thence on his return 
two cases of Greek manuscripts, the fruit of 
his indefatigable researches ; one of them being 
lost at sea, on the shipwreck of the vessel, the 
chagrin of losing such a literary treasure, ac- 
quired by so much labor, had the effect of turn- 
ing the hair of Guarino grey in one night. 
(Sismondi.) Notes and Queries. 








